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Skilled experts are at your service to help 
you select just the proper tree for that certain 
place on your grounds that looks so bare and 
where a lovely tree is so badly needed. Re- 
member that a young tree takes many years 
to attain the growth and shade and dignity 
that you require now. White & Franke are 
equipped and prepared to give you this trans- 
formation over-night. 


Highly technical training and years of 
experience in big tree moving is what you 
require to place this full-grown tree just 





Enjoy the Beauty of Age-Old Trees Wow/ 


where you need it, and you can be sure it will 
live and flourish, and prove one of the most 
satisfying investments you ever made. 


The White & Franke Way means not only 
the highest skill and efficiency, but the very 
latest, up-to-date tree-moving equipment to 
insure a job well done; and we have a great 
variety of sizes, types and kinds of trees from 
which you can make your choice. This in- 
cludes an unusually fine selection of Japanese 
Black Pine, up to twenty feet in height, avail- 
able for planting on Cape Cod. 


Estimates gladly given. Write, call or phone Aspinwall 4204. 


WHITE & FRANIE ss. coors, non, ws 
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SEEDLINGS indoors or in coldframes will make stockier growth if 
thinned or transplanted to make for ample spacing. This is particu- 
larly true of tomato plants. 


ANY SEVERELY corrective pruning of hedges had better take place in 
Spring before growth starts. By doing the job at that time no long 
period of ugliness will follow. 

RESEED bare or thin places in the lawn very early in the season. Scat- 
tering the grass seed while the surface soil is honeycombed with frost 
will cause it to settle into place and start growth during cool Spring 
weather. 


THE GARDEN should be dug the full depth of the spade or fork. 
Sloping ground had better be dug with trenches on the contour and 
the soil should be turned “‘up hill.’”” Avoid bringing too much subsoil 
to the surface. 

DO NOT apply dormant sprays—particularly oil—to trees and shrubs 
in freezing weather, or at any time when the spray will not dry on the 
plants before night. Evergreens, in particular, suffer easily from the 
careless use of spray materials. 

THIS is not the time to prune Spring-blooming deciduous shrubs. For- 
sythias, mock-oranges, spirzas and the like will be robbed of blooms 
unless pruning is delayed until the flowers fade. Even then, they 
should be pruned only by the removal of old branches at ground level. 

ACHIMENES has been suggested as a Summer-blooming pot plant 
where African violets do not thrive. Plant about a dozen at once in a 
six-inch pot giving good drainage. The tubers should be set big-end- 
down and not covered too deeply. Sun will be required after growth 
Starts. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM cuttings started soon from old clumps which 
were wintered in frames need not be potted, but can be transplanted a 
few inches apart in flats of soil to await outdoor planting. Or, they 
can be rooted in small pots. They should be pinched when about four 
inches tall. 

VICTORY gardeners in smoky districts are advised to plant carrots, 
kale, turnips, beets, Swiss chard, leaf lettuce, Cos lettuce, onion sets, 
radishes, endive and parsley, the reason being that these particular 
crops seem able to grow well under such conditions, or, at least, to 
tolerate them. 

WHEN in doubt as to which varieties of vegetables to choose, take note 
of the kinds that are featured in the catalogues of local dealers. Such 
listings reflect the experiences and judgment of gardeners in the general 
areas in which the catalogues are issued. Also, retain seed catalogues 
for future reference. 

IF WINTER covering materials are to be saved for similar use another 
year, they should be stacked carefully to keep them dry and free from 
rotting during the Summer. If it is not planned to save them, they 
should be put in the compost pile or used as Summer mulch in the 
garden or shrubberies. 

THE PRUNINGS of fruit trees and plants should be burned. To pile 
them up and let them remain in the pile for a year or two may serve 
to establish sources of infestation and infection for the plants from 
which they were removed. The same advice holds for pest-ridden 
prunings of ornamental plants. 


PINCHING the tops of tomato plants tends to discourage early fruiting 
because the first fruits on a tomato are those borne on the main stem; 
the stem which pinching destroys. Tomatoes will branch naturally 
and freely; too freely, perhaps, for gardeners accustomed to training 
them to stakes. 

[IF ONION sets promise to be short in local supply, seedlings may be 
started indoors and planted out in the open garden early in the season. 
Seeds should be started at once if they are to reach planting size in time 
for sufficiently early setting. The seeds are sown in rows in beds or 
boxes. The rows should be spaced about two inches apart and the 
seedlings left untransplanted. 
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ROBABLY the most striking poster which has been issued 

in connection with the Victory garden effort is the one for 
1945 designed for and being put out by the National Victory 
Garden Institute with headquarters at 598 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. The poster itself is done in color but the above 
illustration indicates its general appearance. The picture at the 
right illustrates the poster being put out by the Institute to 
publicize its annual Green Thumb contest. This poster design 
was made by Walt Disney and should do much to encourage 
interest in the Green Thumb contest planned for 1945. 
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WHAT’S AHEAD FOR FLOWER SHOWS? 


fabric of American life that no one can question the likeli- 

hood of their continuing as annual events throughout the 
country. Just what form they will take as time goes on only a 
prophet could predict. That there will be many changes and 
modifications is certain. Tendencies are already beginning to 
shape themselves but they will appear in a much more promi- 
nent way at the end of the war. 

It is safe to say that there will continue to be two types of 
flower exhibitions. Indeed, there may be three or more types as 
the years go by. The great Spring flower shows of the large cities 
like New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis and Boston 
will remain as annual events, but their pattern will be entirely 
different from that of the shows to be found in the smaller cities 
and towns. 

These major shows are designed in large measure for spec- 
tacular effects. Coming at the end of a long Winter, they bring 
new life and courage to thousands of persons who are hungry 
for the sight of green foliage and blossoming plants. Those who 
stage these shows are aware of the fact that at least 50 per cent 
of their patronage comes from men and women who live in city 
apartments and who are not versed in garden matters, and who 
are not seeking horticultural information. 

These people, who constitute such a large section of the flower 
show public, want pretentious, breath-taking displays rather 
than individual plants. They come for the broad, highly-colored 
panorama which is now the principal characteristic of the major 
Spring exhibitions. It is right that they should be given an 
exhibition of this type. It is something which meets their needs 
and performs a service in the interests of society. 

The character of these shows has changed not a little, how- 
ever, in recent years and will continue to change. It is hardly 
to be expected that the owners of large estates will be in a posi- 
tion to do as much along this line as they have done in past 
years. In truth, the number of great estates of the baronial type 
such as existed a decade and less ago will be very limited. Be- 
cause of the enormous taxes which will continue to be levied on 
private property after the war, less money will be available for 
such purposes. 

This does not mean that estate owners will cease to be inter- 
ested in the shows or to exhibit at them. On the contrary, there 
is every indication that private exhibits and the influence of 
private exhibitors will play a large part in the development of 
great Spring shows of the future. At the same time, the more 
pretentious exhibits will pass largely into the hands of commer- 
cial concerns, which realize the value of these shows in creating 
and maintaining general horticultural interest. It is to be ex- 
pected, therefore, that the great Spring shows of the future will 


Prissti r shows have become so neatly woven into the 


not lack any of the magnificence which they have displayed in 
the past. They may, indeed, be expected to increase in grandeur. 

At the same time, the influence of the garden clubs will be 
felt in an even greater degree than in recent years, for the clubs 
find in these shows a medium by which to express their creative 
spirit, and to indulge in the friendly rivalry which serves to 
bring out each exhibitor’s best work. Much has been learned 
about the management of these Spring shows and incidentally, 
a new profession has been created, for the task of planning and 
blueprinting a flower show, and of seeing it carried through to 
its full fruition can hardly be considered less than a piece of pro- 
fessional work. 

Contrasted with these major shows are the smaller shows, 
which will be multipied in cities and towns all over the country. 
It is idle to expect these shows to be merely imitators, in a limited 
way, of the major exhibitions. They are conceived, planned 
and executed in a different atmosphere. These shows, if they are 
to be worth while, should undertake to stimulate and encourage 
gardening at its best. They should show how plants look when 
grown under good culture. They should show as many as possi- 
ble of the new varieties as fast as they come into cultivation. 
They should show how plants of different kinds can be used 
to best advantage. They should continue to show, as they have 
in the past, the most satisfying ways of using cut flowers taken 
indoors. They should give, and probably will give, in the future, 
greater attention to house plants such as may be found in the 
home window garden. This is one aspect of flower shows which 
has too often been overlooked. 

Following along this line, it becomes apparent that there is 
an increasing demand for small shows devoted exclusively to 
arrangements and to the use of interesting containers. Some of 
the garden clubs in the Northwest are giving a great amount of 
attention to this study. A contest in that section has stimulated 
unexpected interest in containers, both for the beauty of the 
article itself, and for its value in setting off flower arrangements. 
It is likely that this feature will be developed at future shows. 
In Boston, a recent show devoted wholly to artistic arrangements 
of dried material aroused the enthusiastic interest of many visi- 
tors, who were amazed to see the results accomplished along this 
line. 

Future years will see a much greater increase in the number of 
shows devoted to individual flowers. For years there have been 
iris shows, gladiolus shows and dahlia shows, but there is an 
increasing tendency to develop shows devoted wholly to other 
flowers. It is especially marked in the matter of camellias and, 
in the Northwest, primrose shows are beginning to appear. 
Shows of this type have much in their favor. The rose shows of 
last year, even though they were war-time shows, were of great 








service in giving amateurs an opportunity 
to see the newer varieties at their best. 
The present custom of holding special- 
ized flower shows in hotels and department 
stores appears to be in the nature of a war- 
time emergency measure. Experience has 
shown that when such ventures of limited 
size and scope are staged as minor attrac- 


tions in large institutions, they tend to lose 
their identity and their connection with the 
gardening public. ' 

Summing up all of these observations, 
the fact seems to be that the major shows of 
the future will be continued and that their 
number will increase as the years go by, 
but that the Summer shows will specialize. 





Horse-Radish Has a Long History 


HE horse-radish is a long-cultivated, 

perennial member of the mustard fam- 
ily that had its start in the wild in south- 
eastern Europe. In former times, medicinal 
properties were sometimes attributed to 
the fleshy, pungent-flavored roots. The 
shredded roots have also been credited with 
a supposed ability to tenderize tough meat. 
At the moment, however, horse-radish is 
valued as a condiment. 

The plant was carried westward with 
the spread of settlements and has now 
escaped to become a weed in many places 
in this country where the soil is deep and 
moist. During the period of expansion of 
its range, it has been subjected to a variety 
of names but can now be found listed as 
Armoracia rusticana. 

Home garden dealings with horse-radish 
are often confined to the digging of roots 
from weed plants, or sometimes to the col- 
lecting of the leaves for use as greens. How- 
ever, those who take more than occasional 
interest treat it as an annual crop. In 
that way, larger, straighter, more easily 
shredded, probably better flavored roots 
are obtained. 

Because horse-radish flowers seldom de- 
velop into seeds, propagation is by root 
cuttings. The cuttings consist of straight 
pieces of root about as large in diameter 
as one’s little finger and are about six 
inches long. Commercial growers obtain 
their cuttings by removing them from the 
usable roots at the time of digging, or 
during the period of Winter storage. 

In making the cuttings, it is advisable 
to resort to the old-time nurseryman’s 
habit of cutting one end squarely across 
and the other with a slanting cut in order 
to know which end is which at planting 
time. It is essential that the end of each 
cutting that was nearest the parent plant 
be planted uppermost. This is the end 
which is customarily cut off square. 

In order to obtain vigorous growth and 
large, usable roots, it is necessary to plant 
horse-radish in deep loam soil that has 
been heavily treated to manure or compost, 
in addition to liming and the digging-in 
of complete fertilizer. Ample moisture 
throughout the growing season is impor- 
tant. 

Because horse-radish makes most of its 
growth relatively late in the season, it has 
sometimes been the custom to interplant 
the root cuttings in rows of early crops 
such as cabbage or beets. When this method 
is followed, planting is accomplished by 
punching holes with a rounded stick, per- 


haps a foot to a foot and a half apart and 
inserting the roots to a depth that will place 
about four inches of soil over the upper 
or square ends of the cuttings. Grown in 
this companionate way, the horse-radish 
will be about ready to take over the area 
after the early crop has been removed. One 
purpose of the relatively deep planting is 
to delay the development to permit the 
first crop to be harvested. If the horse- 
radish grows too quickly, it can be cut back 
without injury. 

Such economy of space need not be 
practiced and the crop can be grown alone 
with the cuttings set at ten-inch intervals 
in rows that are three feet apart. When this 
is done, the cuttings are placed in a slanting 
position in trenches which are opened to a 
depth of eight inches. One possible reason 
for the slanting position is that some grow- 
ers uncover all but the tip of the roots after 
several inches of top growth have been 
made and remove the fine fibrous roots 
from the top half of the cuttings, after 
which the soil is placed back over and 
around the plants. The claim is made that 
this root-pruning procedure will ensure the 
development of straight, compact roots. 

Horse-radish is a hardy plant. There- 
fore, the roots may be dug in Autumn or 
left in the ground until Spring. One thing 
to remember is that unless all roots are 
removed from the soil, the plant may per- 
sist in the land to become a bothersome 
weed and the cause of much vigorous hoe- 
ing in subsequent seasons. 





Probably not one amateur in 50 could 
identify horse-radish flowers. 
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Lemon-Scented Geraniums 


HE lemon-scented geranium, Pelar- 

gonium crispum, started from a slip, 
will attain a height of 40 inches and 60 
inches in circumference in about two years’ 
time. By pinching off the tiny tips they 
will become very bushy and resemble little 
cedar trees. Slight trimming is necessary 
from time to time to keep them in shape. 
They need plenty of water and must never 
become dry. When I bring mine in for the 
Winter I place them in sunny windows, 
where they soften the snow-glare. In Sum- 
mer a shady place is best, where they can 
be easily watered. I give them a little hen 
manure at repotting time. 

—Hester S. Smiley. 

Henniker, N. H. 


Left-over Garden Seeds 


EGETABLE seeds that were left 
over after last year’s plantings were 
completed are probably still viable, espe- 
cially if they were fresh seeds a year ago. 
Of the lot, leftover parsnip seeds will prob- 
ably be found to have deteriorated most. 
Sweet corn and onion seeds also seem to be 
relatively short-lived, although they are 
usually still good in the second year. 
Parsley, pepper, beet and pea seeds 
should probably be tested before sowing if 
they have been held for more than two 
seasons. Tomatoes, beans and other kinds 
of seeds may be good through the fourth 
year, provided they have been stored prop- 
erly. Any seeds as old as that should most 
certainly be tested before relying on them 
to give a good stand of plants. Time and 
labor can be wasted by using poor seeds. 


Primrose Society Show 


HE American Primrose Society will 

hold its annual Spring primrose show 
April 12-13 in the Portland, Ore., Art 
Museum. Among the highlights of the 
show will be a primrose garden in natural- 
istic settings arranged around a grouping 
of camellia trees in the open court of the 
museum, and an Elizabethan table given 
up to primroses of that period. There will 
be an exhibition of rare print paintings and 
herbarium specimens owned by the society. 

—Robert W. Ewell. 

Portland, Ore. 


Coming Lecture in Boston 


HE New England Gladiolus Society 

and the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society are co-operatively sponsoring a lec- 
ture by Frederick W. Cassebeer to be held 
in Horticultural Hall, Boston, Sunday, 
March 25, at 3:00 p.m. Mr. Cassebeer, 
who is a noted flower photographer and 
horticulturist, will show his famed and 
fascinating colored slides of gladioli, irises, 
delphiniums and prize-winning flower ar- 
rangements. The arrangement photographs 
were made at different national flower 
shows and include a series of illustrations 
of miniature arrangements. Admission to 
the lecture will be free. 
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Plants For Hardy Borders — 


Unusual interest in the herbaceous perennials is 
indicated this season—Worth-while new varieties 


& Spring advances and the war deepens 
a more frequently heard rumor has it 
that commercial stocks of garden plants are 
reaching an extremely low state. Every day 
brings a new report of some item or other 
of plant merchandise becoming scarce, al- 
most to the vanishing point. 

Just how much truth there is behind 
these rumors will be revealed during the 
coming planting season. It will not be sur- 
prising if some kinds of plants promptly 
become unavailable. On the other hand, 
the true condition of the plant market will 
probably be found to be better than is now 
being reported. 

In one direction, at least, the possibili- 
ties of a gardener being able to buy his 
requirements are fairly bright, and that is 
among the herbaceous perennials. All pres- 
ent indications are that perennials are avail- 
able in reasonable supply. What is more, 
the general average of quality, as far as 
innate garden value is concerned, is prob- 
ably higher than in years past. Due to war- 
enforced production restrictions, the nurs- 
erymen have, in large measure, discarded 
poor varieties and clung fast to those which 
are superior. This may be the year to plant 
perennials in the spaces and during the time 
left over after the vegetable garden has been 
given necessary attention. 

As far as the permanent garden 
is concerned, perennials are the stand- 
bys among herbaceous plants. Even 
though annual flowers are colorful 
at a season when blooms are needed, 
there is something of a stop gap 
aspect about their culture. Thus, 
while annuals and tender bulbous 
plants seem the most likely blooming 
associates for the vegetable garden or 
other temporary planting, it is to the 
perennials that the planter of more 
or less permanent border turns. 

As with all kinds of plants, there 
are two approaches to the handling 
of perennials. One approach is that 
of the collector who wants to assem- 
ble as many kinds as possible in mag- 
pie fashion. Usually such an assem- 
blage lacks in arrangement and often 
in culture because in too many cases, 
the owner is more interested in a 
variety of labels than in garden value. 
Even so, the rest of us gain because 
of the few who take the time and the 
trouble, to test a full range of vari- 
eties and let the plants demonstrate 
their relative garden value in side- 
by-side competition. 

The times being what they are, it 
would seem that the collector's ap- 
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proach is a most difficult one at the mo- 
ment. Many varieties are hard to come by 
and then, too, what seems to be wanted 
from gardens right now is color and showi- 
ness worked out, perhaps, with perennials 
in the early season and followed by annu- 
als as the Summer wears away. This second 
approach of a quick route to color and 
showiness is now easily possible to anyone 
who chooses to take advantage of the supe- 
rior varieties of herbaceous perennials that 
are being offered at the moment. 

It is a good idea to bring out the garden 
value of a potentially showy plant in such 
a manner as to make that value apparent 
from over the garden fence, or to one 
glancing out of a window. This can usu- 
ally be accomplished by the simple practice 
of planting enough specimens of one kind 
to make a decided spot of color at bloom- 
ing time. Instead of setting individual 
specimens to represent different varieties, 
small odd-numbered groups of each kind 
can be made. By planting, say three or, in 
some cases five, of a kind fairly close to- 
gether, clumps will develop which will give 
the appearance of large individual plants 
during the season when they are in bloom. 

If numerous varieties of one kind of 
plant are on hand, it is well to scatter them 
through the garden, using the clump or 





Trollius, Superbus is the improved form of the golden 


globe flower and thrives in damp locations. 
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group arrangement of planting for each. 
If this is done the dominant note of such 
a garden will change with the changing 
season. Irises will take over during their 
season. Daylilies, phloxes, perennial asters, 
chrysanthemums and other major garden 
kinds that are available in great variety 
will each have their opportunity to take 
over, and all on the same area. In between 
can come those kinds which are represented 
by only a variety or two, or in some cases 
the annual flowers. 

As is customary in all lines of endeavor, 
any changes of direction or dropping of 
hitherto popular lines of plants is likely to 
be blamed on the war. It would appear, 
however, that trends in popular fancy not 
related to the world struggle are taking 
place. At this time—mid-March—it ap- 
pears that the greatest interest in outdoor 
plants of relatively permanent nature is 
now being focused on the garden chrysan- 
themums which were discussed in Hortt- 
culture, March 1, 1945. The fact that so 
many outstanding varieties of garden 
chrysanthemums such as the pink Septem- 
ber Dawn have been developed and are 
being offered can be explained on the 
basis of increasing demand for that very 
thing. The current editions of chrysanthe- 
mum catalogues make pleasurable reading 
and offer a suggestion of what will be wit- 
nessed in many a garden from coast to coast 
this Autumn. 

The daylily or hemerocallis develop- 
ment now seems to have outlived its grow- 
ing pains and a few dozen outstanding va- 
rieties seem to be emerging from the welter 
of recent introductions. Among the intro- 
ductions of A. B. Stout, Alex Cumming, 
Jr., L. H. Leonian and Charles Betscher are 
to be found the greatest expression of 
which the daylily is yet capable. Of 
all garden plants, the daylily is per- 
haps the easiest to cultivate. In fact, 
after a few years it becomes necessary 
to almost annually restrict the plants 
in size by division. 

The delphinium is also maintain- 
ing its popularity. It is an exception 
among perennials in that it is most 
often grown from seeds. Now that 
seeds of such good strains as the 
Pacific hybrids and the Leonian hy- 
brids are available it has become cus- 
tomary to treat the delphinium as a 
biennial. However, gardeners who 
have a somewhat deeper interest se- 
lect outstanding seedlings and carry 
them along for years. Sometimes, 
the nurseryman has done the selec- 
tion and offers plants of superior 
quality. Such plants grow very well 
provided they are obtained in a 
young state and are not acquired in 
the form of old clumps. 

A number of blue-flowered per- 
ennials are being offered, such as cam- 
panula Six Hills Giant which grows 
to about three feet tall. A somewhat 
lower-growing campanula, called 
Misty Morn, is not only a satisfac- 
tory garden plant but also a source 








of cut blooms. Polemonium, Blue Pearl, 
which blooms along with the bleeding 
heart also has flowers which stand up well 
when cut. Veronica, Crater Lake Blue is a 
good border plant which grows to a height 
of some 20 inches. 

A number of varieties of viola are also 
being offered, One called Catherine Sharp 
produces its violet-blue blooms on stiff 
stems which are long enough to permit 
picking. Viola, Purple Heart is said to be as 
prolific as the well-known Jersey Gem in 
the production of its violet-purple blooms. 
One reported difficulty with this variety is 
that when given too rich a soil or too much 
feeding, it grows luxuriantly but produces 
few blooms. It is suggested that its run- 
ners be clipped towards the end of the 
Summer. Violas, as a group, are cool 
weather growers. 

Not many new varieties of garden phlox 
seem to be offered at the moment. Even so, 
the superior varieties of the last few years 
seem to be retained, and some of them are 
outstanding. One, in particular, named 
Charles Curtis with sunset-red flowers, 
grows up to three feet in height and has 
clean foliage. 

A number of penstemon varieties with 
foxglove or gloxinia-like blooms through- 
out the season are being offered under such 
names as Garnet, Cherry Glow and Fire- 
bird. These are excellent garden plants but 
they are not hardy in all parts of the North. 
An improved globe flower or trollius is 
being featured under the name of Superbus. 

A perusal of catalogues will reveal offer- 
ings of the better kinds of perennial asters, 
one or two garden pinks, better forms of 
rudbeckias (echinacea) and, in fact, the 
cream of the numerous varieties of peren- 
nials that have stood the test since their 
introduction. 


More About Maidenhair Ferns 


RECENT note about maidenhair ferns 
interested me. In my girlhood home, 
there was, for many years, a large pot of 
Adiantum cuneatum, which grew luxuri- 
antly in a northwest window. I had never 
grown one until three years ago, when a 
friend sent me some plants from her Flor- 
ida garden. Twisted in the root of one was 
a single frond of maidenhair. I left it there, 
until it crowded out and killed the other 
plant, taking the pot for itself. 

Now it almost fills an eight-inch pot, 
with fronds two feet long. It is set on a 
bed of moist sand, in a northwest window. 
This plant requires much water, and I keep 
the sand constantly moist, besides watering 
generously each morning. One day, pulling 
out a dead frond, a live one came with it, 
with a bit of root attached. I planted it, 
and now it almost fills a five-inch pot. 
Doubtless these plants would enjoy more 
moist air than I can give them, but they 
grow rampantly in spite of dry house air. 


—Bessie R. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 








September Dawn is a new chrysanthe- 
mum similar in form to Lavender Lady 
and deep pink in color. 


Do Worms Improve Soil? 


HE great Rothamsted Experiment Sta- 
tion in England, oldest of its kind, is 
now running a series of tests to prove 
whether or not worms do really help the 
soil. A number of pots have been filled 
with soil known to be low in nitrogen. 
The pots are divided into three groups, as 
follows: 
1. Containing no worms. 
2. Containing living worms of known weight. 
3. Containing dead worms of the same weight. 
In each group, some pots have no ma- 
nure, while some others have 25 grams of 
farmyard manure. Still others have 50 
grams of manure. When the manure has 
been used up, the worms will be removed 
and all the pots are to be sown to mustard 
or spinach beet and if necessary, soils and 
plants will be tested for their nitrogen 
content. 





The veronica Crater Lake Blue is a new 
variety growing about 20 inches high. 
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A Study in Composts 

ONCERNING the subject of soil for 

pot plants, which has been discussed 
in Horticulture, I cannot agree with the 
contentions of D. C. Kiplinger of Ohio 
when he says that the difficulties in making 
one kind of soil mixture to grow all kinds 
of plants, make it advisable to provide 
each kind with a soil that more nearly fits 
its requirements. Messrs. Lawrence and 
Stewart of the John Innes Horticultural 
Institute, England, after long study of 
compost making, developed a formula 
which requires no organic manure and 
which, in their experience, appeared to 
suit innumerable kinds of plants. 

The John Innes composts have been in 
use by many commercial and professional 
gardeners in England for some years and, 
having used these composts myself for five 
years, I am satisfied that one compost suits 
all the pot plants I grow, other than 
orchids. 

However, this compost is only for 
growing plants; for seed sowing and first 
transplanting, a special compost is used. 
Not having access to good rotted turf 
loam, I make do with ordinary garden soil 
which has not had much cultivation, al- 
though I do endeavor to give additional 
body to it by rotting down weed grasses as 
collected during the season. 

This loam is first tear gassed in a frame 
holding about one yard and after screening 
through a one-quarter-inch sieve, the other 
materials are added. 

The John Innes compost formulas are 
as follows: Good silt loam, seven parts; 
peat moss, three parts; coarse sand, two 
parts—all well mixed. Added to each 
bushel are the following: one and one- 
half ounces superphosphate, three-quarters 
ounce ground limestone, three-quarters 
ounce muriate or sulphate of potash and 
one and one-half ounces of ground hoof 
and horn. This compost is for growing 
plants. For seeds and small seedlings the 
formula is: Loam, two parts; peat moss, 
one part; sand, one part. To each bushel is 
added one and one-half ounces of super- 
phosphate and three-quarters ounce of 
limestone. Loam, peat and sand are by 
bulk, not weight. 

Since my New Jersey soil is definitely 
acid, I find it necessary to more than double 
the amount of limestone. Of course, one 
must adjust the composts to suit one’s 
conditions. 

Sterilization is important, steam being 
preferable, but I have no fault to find with 
tear gas results, as it kills all grubs and 
weed seeds and does not change the granu- 
lar structure of the loam. 

The advantage of not using manure is 
that if one uses the same type of loam each 
season, there is no variation in the compost 
from year to year. Of course, after feeding 
is necessary, but I use no fertilizer until 
the pots are filled with roots. 


—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 
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ENTION is made, Page 59 of the 

February | issue, that potatoes were 
found in storage with the roots growing 
inward. Potatoes can do even stranger 
things. Many years ago I came across some 
potatoes in a bag that had remained in 
dry, dark storage through the Summer and 
Fall. They had made a mass of short leaf- 
less stems on which swarms of tiny new 
potatoes had formed. The old tubers had 
shriveled almost to nothing. 

Inquiry disclosed that old-time garden- 
ers had found that they could grow new 
potatoes without planting by the simple 
expedient of laying large tubers on shelves 
in a perfectly dark underground cellar or 
cave with the temperature around 40 or 50 
degrees. 

Large tubers, carried over Winter in the 
ordinary way, were first boxed in the 
Spring as if for seed purposes with suffi- 
cient light to cause greening. Sprouts that 
formed were rubbed out repeatedly and in 
late Summer the tubers were put in the 
dark. 

The humidity and darkness duly caused 
new tubers to develop in the course of some 
weeks, these new, perfectly formed, white 
tubers ranging up to the size of eggs, pro- 
viding for madam’s table high quality new 
potatoes long before it was possible to 
grow such by forcing under glass. 


IMAGINE that there will be a lot of 

people who have imbibed and accepted 
as gospel, the claims made by the “worm 
farmers’’ of the West and the advocates of 
modern composting, will be after the scalp 
of C. H. Smith, (Horticulture, February 
1) for his refusal to consider earthworms 
as an aid to plant growing. As it happens, 
however, we practical gardeners have al- 
ways known that worms are anything but 
a help in a seed bed, or among a stand of 
cuttings in a frame, and rose forcers are not 
at all pleased to have their greenhouse 
benches harboring worms, because under 
such conditions the worms multiply fast 
and literally consume the manure mulches 
that are applied. 


HAVE seen corners of rose benches 

under glass so thick with worms that 
the worms could be taken out by handfuls. 
Mowrah meal is generally used to keep 
down bench worms as it is on lawns and 
golf greens where worms become so numer- 
ous as to cause messiness by their casts. I 


have used this meal at times on my small . 


lawn with effective results. 

This astringent powder is made from 
an Indian bean and causes the worms to 
come to the surface and die. In latter years, 
however, I have used potassium perman- 
ganate, one-quarter ounce to two gallons 
of water. This not only eliminates the 
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worms, but also prevents moss growth, 
while by its oxygenating influence, it in- 
creases the nitrogen content of the soil. 

I might add, too, that if by chance 
worms get into a flower pot, the plant 
therein, especially if it as young one, is 
anything but benefited. It was partly be- 
cause of worm trouble that I took to treat- 
ing all my potting composts with tear gas, 
thus eliminating worms and all other soil 
pests as well as weed seeds. 





T MAY be that when discussing Win- 

ter-blooming begonias recently, Bessie 
R. Buxton was not aware that tuberous 
begonias can be flowered in mid-Winter. 
I did not myself until this season, for while 
I have seen offerings of supposedly treated 
tubers that can be bloomed in the Winter, 
I never felt tempted to try them nor do I 
know anyone who has. 

This year, on February 24, I had three 
plants in four-and-one-half-inch pots 
bearing grand double flowers, an orange 
pink, a cherry pink and a vivid scarlet. 
The two named first are full camellia- 
flowered, almost five-inch flowers, the 
scarlet a flatter but full double, although 
its first two blooms were semi-double. 

Whereas in the Summer bud drop has 
always been troublesome with pot-grown 
tuberous begonias, these plants have cast 
no buds and the blooms hold until they 
practically fall to pieces. 


EATRICE HADDRELL, in the Feb- 
ruary 1 issue, mentions Echeveria 
hoveyi as having a suffusion of color, but 
an echeveria that really does have remark- 
able coloring is E. gibbiflora codactyla, 





The cocoon of the bagworm. 
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the latter term meaning ‘‘Fingers of the 
Dawn.” 

It was, I believe, exhibited at one of the 
Boston shows but because of its usefulness 
as a cut flower its originator preferred to 
keep it and, so far as I know, only two 
plants were allowed to leave home. 


HAVE been having an interesting cor- 

respondence with Mrs. George Waite 
Papashvily, who recently collaborated 
with her husband to write the delightful 
best-selling book entitled ‘‘Anything Can 
Happen.’’ Our exchange of letters had to 
do with the correct determination of the 
herb which is referred to by the authors as 
“‘kinseys.’” People who had read the book 
were beginning to ask about “‘kinseys”’ 
and no reference book seemed to contain 
any information on the subject. 

Mrs. Papashvily wrote that she, too, 
was in the dark as to the identity of the 
feathery foliaged plant, knowing it only 
as kinseys. Included with her letter were 
some seeds which she hoped might furnish 
a clue. The seeds proved to be clue enough 
for some of my friends of the Herb Society 
of America. These ladies looked at the 
seeds, tasted one or two and pronounced 
them to be coriander, a well-known season- 
ing material, and the fruits or seeds of 
Coriandrum sativum. 

This, then, clears up a mystery for the 
Papashvilys and their readers. Kinseys are 
coriander. And to further establish that 
fact, I am thinking of sowing the seeds 
left over after the test by taste to have a 
look at the plants which they send up. 


DAY’S jaunt last Winter brought to 
my attention many cocoons and other 
objects seldom to be seen except when the 
trees are bare of foliage. The accompany- 
ing picture of the cocoon of the bagworm 
I found particularly interesting because of 
its unusual appearance. Cocoons of this 
kind are to be found chiefly on maple trees 
but sometimes appear on certain evergreens. 
The name bagworm derives from the 
fact that the young worms spin a silken 
sack or bag about themselves and then be- 
gin feeding on the foliage. As they feed, 
they attach to the bag bits of the leaves on 
which they are feeding. The insect carries 
the bag about wherever it goes and it is 
next to impossible to draw the larva out 
of the bag without crushing its body. The 
bag offers protection from birds but the 
worms are parasitized by several flies and 
wasp-like insects. 

One of the best methods to eliminate 
infestations that are just starting is to pick 
off the bags during the Winter. General 
infestations can be controlled by spraying 
with arsenate of lead before the caterpillars 
are half groWn. 











Fuchsias Get Into a Book* — 


An important contribution to garden and 
house plant literature from the Northwest 


HE fuchsia is a well-known pot plant 

among gardeners everywhere. Today, 
however, coastal California has become the 
center of its culture. The cool, equable 
climate along the coast, coupled with the 
interest of a garden-minded population, 
has finally brought the fuchsia into its 
own. No small part of this development 
has been played by the American Fuchsia 
Society under the guiding influence of such 
outstanding individuals as Miss Alice East- 
wood. At Miss Eastwood's suggestion, 
the society has combined a series of papers 
on the fuchsia and its culture in a single 
publication. Even though this 68-page, 


where will be interested in that portion of 
the notes by Victor Reiter, Jr., that deal 
with pruning. Mr. Reiter makes the point 
that fuchsias are not pruned to preserve or 
induce flowering but to shape and control 
the size of the plants. This is true because 
the fuchsia is a woody plant that blooms 
on new wood. 

Fuchsias are trained to a variety of 
shapes —- bedding bush, pyramid, cordon, 
espalier, shrub, standard and pillar—all of 
which are illustrated by diagrams. Shaping 
is best done by Summer pruning rather 
than by lopping in the dormant season. At 
that season, the only tools required are 


How fuchsia cuttings are made. 














are the best and produce the best plants. 
This is a particularly desirable method 
where speed and earliness are desired. For 
those possessing satisfactory equipment 
this method can be used to get fresh early 
plants, long before outdoor fuchsias are 
active, by forcing old stock plants and 
taking cuttings under glass in Winter. 
These freshly rooted tips will make the 
best exhibition piants the following Fall, 
far outstripping even two-year-old estab- 
lished plants. Ample discussions of each 
of these three cutting techniques are in- 
cluded in the text. 

Eastern gardeners will appreciate Wil- 
liam E. Schmidt's consideration of the 
problems of growing fuchsias in pots. 
Mr. Schmidt gives his idea of a good 
fuchsia soil as follows: two parts loam, 
not sandy; one part leaf mold (or half 
peat and half leaf mold); one part sharp 
sand and one part well-rolled cow manure. 
Potting the young plants in this mixture 
and carrying them along makes quite a 
story and an interesting one. The problems 
of feeding older plants are considered in 
detail by Clarence E. Hoff. Not the least 
of the details mentioned by Mr. Hoff is 
the warning never to give sick or dry plants 
liquid fertilizer. 

In addition to down-to-earth handling 
of cultural problems, the reader of ‘“The 
Fuchsia Book’’ will find much of interest 
in the way of appreciative notes. For in- 
stance, how many gardeners make jelly 
from fuchsia berries? 























A New Gladiolus Council 
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Here Is a Friendly Enemy — 


The skunk may be unpleasant at close range but 
he is a valuable ally in keeping down garden pests 


HE skunk is doubtless the most mis- 

understood of all our native wild ani- 
mals. We are, it seems, instinctively im- 
pelled to shy away from him as if he were 
some loathsome leprous thing and the pity 
of it is that there is probably no animal 
more harmless and inoffensive than this 
little Ishmaelite of our fields and forests. 

It is true, of course, that at times he does 
offend our sensibilities, but such occasions 
are rare for he resorts to his defensive 
weapon only when he feels his life to be 
in danger. At all other times he is exceed- 
ingly neat and particular in his personal 
habits; he always minds his own business; 
and withal is easy to look at. He likes, too, 
the companionship of man, and since he is 
of gentle disposition can easily be domesti- 
cated; indeed, if taken when young he will 
make an affectionate and entertaining pet, 
being as tame and playful as a kitten and 
far more intelligent and amusing. I do not 
think the skunk deserves the unpleasant 
notoriety which we have heaped upon 
him; instead I think we should accept him 
as a friend which, in truth, he is. 

Whatever one’s personal feelings may 
be one must admit that the skunk makes a 
striking appearance with his handsome coat 
of glistening black, set off with 
two broad white stripes, and his 
large and bushy tail which he car- 
ries about like a flag. He cannot 
perhaps be called handsome for 
his head is somewhat too long and 
his snout far too pointed. His 
front legs, too, are very much _- 
shorter than the hind ones which < 
gives him a very peculiar gait but 
these features doubtless serve him 
in some way. 

The long claws, with which 
his forefeet are armed, are of prac- 
tical value, for he uses them to 
turn over stones in his search for 
insect food and to dig his burrow, 
although he frequently makes use of a 
rabbit or woodchuck hole, a small cavity 
among rocks or. a hollow log for a 
home. 

The skunk is mainly nocturnal in habits 
but may be found quite frequently wan- 
dering about the fields in broad daylight. 
He does prefer, however, to rest in his re- 
treat during the day and as a rule does not 
leave it to forage for food until dusk has 
fallen. But with the coming of night he 
awakens from his slumbers and becomes 
an active, nimble little creature. I have 
often met him on moonlight nights while 
on his hunting excursions, the white of his 
fur standing out quite brilliantly and giv- 
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ing warning that here is one it is best to 
leave alone. 

His movements are quite deliberate and 
without haste, as if he were aware of his 
immunity. He is perfectly fearless of man 
and other animals and if left alone will 
continue on his way with a genteel and 
dignified indifference. But this immunity 
from attack has made him careless in profit- 
ing from experience and more than once 
has proved his undoing, for he has never 
learned to avoid a trap or the dangers of 
the highway. 

As he ambles along, the skunk carries 
his tail at a slight elevation but the moment 
danger threatens he raises it still higher so 
that the long hairs hang drooping like a 
great plume. Here is a conspicuous and 
unmistakable hint that the skunk will tol- 
erate no fooling and if the intruder fails to 
heed it he quickly presents his rear and dis- 
charges the powerful effluvium for which 
he is so well known, at the same time arch- 
ing his tail high above his back so that he 
himself will not be defiled. 

The odorous fluid is stored in two 
glands located under the tail and may be 
ejected by muscular contraction a distance 
of ten feet. It is yellow in color, some- 






becomes scarce he retires to his den and 
there, sheltered against low temperatures, 
goes to sleep. He is not such a heavy sleeper 
as some other hibernating animals and on 
days when the temperature rises he awak- 
ens and leaves his lair for an excursion 
abroad. Food, at this time of the year, is 
not abundant and the aimless trail which 
he leaves on the snow-covered fields and 
woods reveals his search for insects, small 
animals, grains and birds. 

In the northern parts of his range, the 
skunk awakens from his Winter's sleep 
about the middle of February and again 
resumes his nightly excursions. For a while 
he confines his activities to the woods, 
where he feeds on such insects that he may 
find and other small animals and birds that 
he can succeed in capturing, but as the 
Spring thaw sets in and the snow gradu- 
ally disappears be abandons the woods and 
thickets for more open land where he may 
hunt meadow mice about the newly ex- 
posed areas of turf and perhaps come upon 
a snake or two that may have been driven 
from its Winter quarters by the Spring 
sunshine. 

Before long frogs and salamanders begin 
to migrate to breeding ponds and streams 
and these serve to augment his diet, as well 
as mollusks, crayfish and other water- 
dwelling animals. And as the days grow 
warmer insects of all kinds crawl out of 
their hibernating places to breed and mul- 
tiply. He may at times pay a night visit 
to some chicken yard but the harm he 
causes in this respect is more than balanced 
by his destruction of injurious rodents and 
noxious insects. 

As a matter of fact, farmers are rapidly 
learning that the skunk is a valuable ally 
in keeping down the population of farm 
pests, and in many states he is protected by 
law. This is as it should be. As for the 
charge that he is a killer of domes- 














The skunk usually seeks his food after nightfall. 


what phosphorescent, and resembles musk 
in its extraordinary volatility. It is also 
intensely acid and burns the skin like fire 
and in extreme cases has been known to 
produce blindness. The discharge at any 
time is scarcely three drops and yet this 
small quantity will pollute the air for half 
a mile or more in every direction. The 
mephitic odor holds terror for most ani- 
mals and provides the skunk with immu- 
nity against attack although at times he 
does fall victim to the horned owl, fox and 
bobcat. 

Like many of us, the skunk does not like 
cold weather and when the ground be- 
comes covered with snow and ice and food 
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tic fowl, it is true that a skunk 
will enter a poultry house on rare 
occasions, but this is a perverse 
= and abnormal tendency and is 
~ practiced by individual skunks 
rather than by the whole group; 
indeed, it is doubtful if one skunk 
in every 500 ever tastes chicken. 
Even if the percentage were 
higher, the skunk’s marauding 
proclivities could easily be curbed 
by the proper housing of poul- 
try. And the same thing can be said for 
beehives, which the skunk is sometimes 
inclined to rob. 

Meanwhile, the skunk has felt the urge 
to mate and after a gestation period of 51 
days, four to seven blind and helpless 
young are born in a warm nest of dried 
grass and leaves at the end of the den. After 
six or seven weeks of nursing, the young 
are ready for their first lesson in the art of 
hunting and on some warm June night, 
when insects are plentiful, they are led 
forth by their mother to receive instruc- 
tion on how to procure a living. 

The mether leads the procession with 
her young following in serpentine fashion 
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or like Indians on a warpath and a more 
pleasant sight can hardly be imagined. 
Each evening thereafter the little band sets 
forth on its nightly hunt for beetles and 
other insects. Helpless and unprotected 
young rabbits are eaten whenever found 
and nests of wood mice and shrews are also 
dug out from beneath old stumps and logs. 

Snails, which may be found among sod- 
den leaves and decaying wood in damp 
hollows, fill in when better things are not 
forthcoming and ground-nesting birds are 
by no means overlooked. Indeed, the only 
real charge of destructiveness that we can 
file against the skunk is the harm which he 
does to breeding game birds, both the up- 
land species and especially the waterfowl. 

Fruit, too, is relished and a little later in 
the Summer the skunks haunt the wild 
raspberry and blackberry thickets, filling 
themselves with the berries so that they 
can hardly waddle. Then, as Fall ap- 
proaches, they turn to wild cherries, crick- 
ets and grasshoppers of which they eat tre- 
mendous quantities, all this food going to 
build up layers of fat which will serve as 
a reservoir to sustain life during the Winter 
when food is scarce. To what extent this 
accumulation of fat is drawn upon can be 
shown by the fact that skunks have been 
found to lose from 15 to 30 per cent of 
their weight from November to March. 

—Richard Headstrom. 

Boston, Mass. 


Poultry Manure and Borers 


AY I add to the debate of last Spring 

about poultry manure and corn 
borers? I used a heavy coat of manure in 
the Fall but none in Spring and had no 
corn borers, but in 1943, without hen 
manure, my three kinds of corn grew three 
to five feet tall. In 1944, with hen ma- 
manure, the same corn in the same plot 
grew six to nine feet tall. In 1943, the 
corn was 85 per cent infested by borers. 
In 1944, there was only one borer in the 
whole plot. 

My tests lead me to believe that hen 
manure causes corn to grow taller and 
ripen earlier and that tall corn is less liable 
to borer trouble. I would like comments 
on this idea. 

—J. E. Grant. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Flowers of the British Isles 


‘Flowers in Britain’’ by L. J. F. Brimble. 
Published by The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Price $4.50. 


This well illustrated English book is 
intended for those who wish to know 
something about wayside and woodland 
flowers, garden flowers and the many 
plants that are grown for man’s use in the 
British Isles. The structure and relation- 
ships of most flowering plants in Great 
Britain are considered and the history and 
folklore of each plant are dealt with so far 
as they are known. Medicinal and other 
virtues and the edible qualities of wild 
plants are also discussed. 
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POISON IVY 


The crusade for the extermina- 
tion of poison ivy which has been 
instituted by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is attract- 
ing wide interest. 


The discovery of new and per- 
fectly safe materials to use in the 
control of poison ivy is a long 
step forward. 


These materials are described 
and the methods to follow in 
their use are indicated in the 
new up-to-date edition of 


“What do you know 
about Poison Ivy?” 


Price 25 cents 


Bulletin may be obtained from 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 











Order LILACS Now 


For Early Spring Planting 
Congo—Single Wine Red 
Lucie Baltet—Single Coppery Pink 


Mme. Casimir Perier—Double 
Pure White 


Pres. Lincoln—Single Wedgewood 
Blue 


Mont Blanc—Large Single White 
Emile Gentil—Double Lavender 


and 60 other varieties 


WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 


BROWN AND WINTER STREETS 


WESTON (Well. 3431) MASS. 
1945 catalogue is yours for the asking. 














DORMANT SPRAY! 


Fruit trees—Lilacs—Euonymus and other 
trees and shrubs should be sprayed now. 


Consult us before it is too late. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 
Aspinwall 4204 Brookline, Mass. 
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Richard Headstrom’s article about gray 
squitrels published January | has flooded 
the editors with letters from all parts of the 
country. Most of these letters offer sug- 
gestions for methods by which to avoid 
squirrel damage. For that reason, several 
of them have been selected for publication 
on this page, among them one giving Mr. 
Headstrom’s own solution of the problem. 


No Quarrel With Squirrels 


EAR EDITOR—In the February 15 

issue of Horticulture you have two 
letters about trouble with squirrels, but | 
agree with Mr. Headstrom. I have a cherry 
tree outside my kitchen window that the 
robins and catbirds love, so I put a feeding 
shelf on it for seeds and screenings. Then 
I tied on a birch log with holes in which I 
stuff suet. I put scratch feed on the shelf 
and then throw bread scraps on the ground. 
The result is that I have dozens of car- 
dinals, downy woodpeckers, nuthatches, 
snowbirds, juncos, cedar waxwings, blue- 
jays, and of course the squirrels. The 
squirrels come and go. The cardinals eat 
at the hours people do, and are not afraid 
of squirrels. 

It is a beautiful sight to see the bushy 
tails of the red squirrels thrown up over 
their backs and red birds, against the white 
snow. For three months it has been a 
constant joy to watch cardinals coming 
about 11:30, and the squirrels at any time. 

—DMay Sheldon. 
No. Muskegon, Mich. 


Mr. Headstrom’s Own Solution 


EAR EDITOR—In reply to Mrs. J. 

Hamilton Cheston’s query in the Feb- 
suary 15 issue, here are some suggestions 
on how to prevent squirrels from driving 
away or otherwise molesting the birds. 
The house or feeding tray may be placed 
on a thin iron pipe or pole in an open loca- 
tion or a wooden post or pole, bridled with 
a sheet of smooth and insurmountable 
metal or barbed wire or encircled by three 
rows of large fish hooks, nailed or stapled 
on, several feet below the house or tray, 
with points down. A swinging bird house 
or feeding tray, suspended by means of a 
wire or rope, from a projecting tree branch 
is secure against cats and squirrels. 

The bird house may also be attached to 
the walls, gables or ridgepoles of houses 
for neither cats or squirrels can reach them 
unless there is a tree nearby. Rambler rose 
bushes planted around the base of a bird 
house pole provide also an effective way of 
keeping away all climbing animals. Then, 
too, the bird house or feeding tray may be 
set up in a rambler rose arbor. Swinging 
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food sticks are safe from squirrels and cats 
and so is the highly effective trolley food 
shelf. Lastly, there is the cat-proof fence 
for repelling cats and squirrels, although 
I doubt if material for such a fence can be 
obtained under present conditions. 
—Richard Headstrom. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Mr. Headstrom suggests this type of bird 
feeder in sections where squirrels abound. 


Barbed Wire Foils Squirrels 

EAR EDITOR—Several subscribers 

in the February 15 Horticulture have 
asked how to prevent squirrels from eating 
the birds’ feed. My own way seems quite 
satisfactory although I still permit the one 
squirrel that comes every day, to eat in the 
regular feeding houses. From the corner 
of the house to a tree is stretched a length 
of barbed wire, 10 or 12 feet above the 
ground, and it is very easy to throw a cord 
over long enough to fasten at one end so 
a container may be lowered to refill. 

Two are cocoanuts, one with a hole in 
one side and filled with bread, doughtnuts 
and peanut butter, which is used only by 
the chickadees and nuthatches. The other 
is cut in such a way birds can perch on the 
edge and in that is a large piece of suet. 
A chickadee diner, the stick with 12 feed- 
ing cups also hangs from the wire and any 
sort of feeder not too heavy could be used. 

The barbs prevent the cords from slid- 
ing and my squirrel is not a tight rope 
walker. It is amusing to see him trying to 
think of some way to get at the suet. 
English sparrows feed very little there, for 
they dislike the swaying motion. 

—Clara O. Pond. 
Woodville, Mass. 


Squirrels Kept Under Control 


EAR EDITOR—Risking the blows 
that surely fall upon a peacemaker be- 
tween warring factions, I write to suggest 
that some of us can have our birds and our 
squirrels without favoritism for either. I 
find that a simple device consisting of 
length of one-inch clean galvanized iron 
pipe to which is attached a plywood plat- 
form two feet or more square and upon 
which bird feeder stations are placed will 
completely frustrate poaching squirrels. 
I have several of these stations near the 
house and have seen squirrels try all the 
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tricks to reach the food, with no success. 
Placed too near the ground — or snow 
cover —— and too near a building or tree, 
defeats the purpose, for the gray devils can 
perform unbelievable feats of jumping. [ 
have learned that the huskiest rodent can- 
not jump to the platform if five feet above 
ground or snow or if ten feet or so from 
nearby trees or buildings. 

As for garden damage, I find that a band 
some 20 feet wide of thick hay or similar 
cover will reduce their interest in corn to 
zero. Squirrels seem to avoid travel through 
tall, thick grass for reasons best known to 
themselves. This holds true of orchards, 
also, provided nearby trees do not make 
overhead approach feasible. 

Encouraging hawks and owls seems to 
be the least expensive and in the long run 
the most efficient mefhod of controlling a 
surplus squirrel population. Other meth- 
ods, especially man-made systematic elimi- 
nation, only force their natural enemies to 
seek other country and inevitably a new 
flood of the critters arrives and thrives un- 
checked. 

—Robert H. Booth. 
South Lincoln, Mass. 


License Plates Outwit Squirrels 


EAR EDITOR—I, also, was aroused 
by Richard Headstrom’s article, Janu- 
ary 1, and felt like writing to him that I 
lost all my sweet corn and seckel pears to 
squirrels, to say nothing of the nests of 
young birds which the squirrels destroyed. 

In this locality the squirrel has no natu- 
ral enemy and so multiplies at an alarming 
rate. I have tried everything from a shot 
gun toa trap, but what can one lone person 
do if no one else co-operates. I really think 
the state should take this up and help. 

I thought I had outwitted Mr. Squirrel 
with a feeding station I have on my terrace, 
for I have had it at least eight years without 
a squirrel getting on it, as it is mounted on 
a brass pole; but this Winter the squirrels 
got onto it. I hope, however, I have dis- 
covered a way to keep them off. Around 
the edge of the feeding station I have 
screwed on old motor license plates—two 
on each side, lapped in the center and 
extending a quarter of an inch at the four 
corners. I do not mind the brilliant orange 
color if it keeps the squirrels off. 

When it snows and rains, I feed the birds 
under the roof of part of the terrace by 
using a flower flat and to keep the squirrels 
from getting an easy dinner. I have put 
one-inch mesh chicken wire, two feet high, 
around it. The birds go in for the food but 
so far the squirrel has not, although he 
walks all around it trying to get the food. 

— Alicia H. Johnson. 
Willow Grove, Pa. 



































PLANTING DATES 
These are the usual best times to plant in those areas where the average 
SPACING IN THE ROW date of last frost in the Spring is May 5 and the first frost in the Fall is 
How thick October 5. Planting times should be adjusted according to frost dates for 
to sow seeds Thinned or other areas. 
Crop per foot transplanted June July 
Number Inches April May 1-15 16-30 1-15 16-31 
Beans, Bush lima 3to4 ARS os Seeds oe ines. OO. Beem Tee 
Beans, Snap 6 to 8 re th et Seeds Seeds Seeds ee ery 
Beans, Pole 2to3 Deeettin 8s he ee Seeds ee) oe a oT We eee | SS ST 
Beets 10 to 15 2to3 ee kl ewe Seems kee Se “ds 
ro 18 to 24 ee kt eee ee Gee ee gee aa | 
Brussels sprouts ..... le a et et os i. cece. -auens 
Coltbese 2 2=i—ién wv ve 12to 18 NE ae: * RR ee > Weees-'*). “saad 
Carrots 15 to 20 lto3 SF eee 8 eee ae ed oe 
Cauliflower — «ues. 18 to 24 ee + ede. yet eee SD. yw an ae 
— |. peanp SD ia! yn. eee 6 eae 5 cebea, «deans 
Chard 8 to 10 4to8 Ps. . «is hindeder: =. “y.eeuewls ) Vemlee ie ol eeendael), Cale eee 
Chinese cabbage 4to6 ee ee Se ke EM Seeds Seeds 
Corn lto2 ss A SS Seeds Seeds eek ieee 
Cucumbers 3to4 12to15 (hills48) —  ..... Seeds PR eae -. wee ele tad 
Eeeplent — glt cee eee er Plants ee: aeehe* sme egdkwd 
Endive 4to6 9 to 12 oc. | eed 9! . eal Seeds eee 
Kale 4to6 10 to 12 i a ere a ae Seeds Seeds _......... 
Kohlrabi 6 to 8 2to4 ll eee Seeds _....... 
Lettuce, Head 4to8 12 to 15 Seeds or plants Seeds Seeds Seeds Seeds Plants 
Lettuce, Leaf 10 to 15 3 to6 Seeds Seeds Seeds Seeds a Senet 
Muskmelons 3to4 12t0 15 (hille 48) ene Seedsorplants «si... nce ltteer e s 
Onions 10 to 15 2to4 Pe: ‘Ss )eeee = lk AE abe 4 beets 
Parsley 10 to 15 4to 6 Seeds a 'dpseee . webby - debad:.” ‘evens 
Parsnips 15 to 20 3to4 Seeds all OY Pe 
Peas 10 to 15 Do not thin ——”6UC~™”C Cnt’ re Sr a ee a reo 
Peppers loc i Plants De .. 4aees .. shies Swen 
Potatoes 1 10 to 12 Seed pieces a er a ee ee 
Radishes 10 to 15 lto2 Seeds Seeds Seeds Seeds Seeds Seeds 
Rutabagas 4to6 6h l””C«~CN ae CC‘ !! CC Rr Contes ee: teem .. steer 
Soybeans 10 to 12 ee ee ee.” | = (ew tees 0. geeks 60 gos 
Spinach 15 to 20 2to4 0 —ti tit s«C«d ieee in ee! ee Seeds 
Squash, Summer 2to3 18to24 (hills60) = ..... Seeds DEG. .-avews sseee sedee 
Squash, Winter 1to2 241036 (hills72) —..... Seeds eee 
| a oe 36to48 ln ee Plants . ae. ae 
Turnip greens 15 to 20 l1to3 Seeds Seeds Seeds Seeds Seeds Seeds 
Turnip 6to8 ee ig OE EE 0 ee se | ta edlas Seeds Seeds 
Watermelons 2to3 Wto%hw  — ..eee SURUNOTOINOUD  ccccs = “acoste” - enone 0 eaese 
Adapted from a Oornell University Bulletin. 





























The Amateur’s Potato Patch 


HE amateur gardener is often advised 

to avoid growing his own potatoes, 
the contention being that they require 
much work which is often wasted effort 
because of the poor result obtained. For 
those who have very small gardens it is 
true that the potato is out of place because 
of space requirements. But for anyone who 
tills 3,000 square feet or more, potatoes 
offer no difficulties that the average careful 
gardener cannot overcome. Indeed, there 
is a considerable degree of satisfaction to be 
found in producing a creditable crop of 
this staple vegetable. 

Three practices are of first importance: 

(1) Use certified seed of a variety 
known to produce well in your locality. 

(2) Be sure your soil is acid enough— 


somewhere between pH 4.8 and pH 5.5. 

(3) Spray regularly throughout the sea- 
son to check insects and blight. 

The use of certified seed means that the 
gardener can get off to a clean start with 
disease-free seed stock. Soil of the proper 
acidity will aid in keeping down damage 
from scab, while an adequate spray pro- 
gram will go a long way toward ensuring 
a healthy growth of foliage. 

The prospective potato grower will do 
well to write to his state agricultural ex- 
periment station for information on the 
spraying required in his locality. In gen- 
eral there are three spray materials that will 
be needed: Calcium or lead arsenate for flea 
beetles and Colorado potato beetles, Bor- 
deaux mixture to prevent blight, and nico- 
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tine sulphate for aphids and leaf hoppers. 
The three types can be combined if neces- 
sary, thereby making the job a little less 
onerous than it might at first appear. In 
any case spraying will usually have to be 
done once every week or ten days through- 
out the growing season except in areas 
where blight is not a factor. 

Here it might be well to say a word 
about spraying equipment. The little, 
quart hand sprayers are all right for small 
garden jobs, but if you grow more than 50 
feet of row of potatoes, such a small 
sprayer is entirely inadequate. For his 300 
feet of row of potatoes the writer found 
a four gallon bucket-type sprayer none too 
large. When the time again comes when 
you can be critical in your choice of a 
sprayer be sure to get one with a built-in 
agitator. This will ensure the thorough 
mixture of your spray at all times and pre- 
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hres New Blowers of “limeless Beauty | 


NEW BUDDLEIA “Peace” aa 


At last a pure white Buddleia—and one that is truly hardy! The 
well-formed, graceful, slightly arching flowers are 12 to 16 inches 
long, produced in abundarice throughout summer and autumn 
until stopped by frost. In the garden they give a cool summer 
effect and contrast pleasantly with other varieties. Rugged, 6 feet 
tall, fine foliage, grow rapidly, require little care. We offer strong 
potted plants that will bloom the first summer. 


Each $2.00 Three $5.75 Dozen $20.00 





DIANTHUS “Old Spice” 


Winner of the Blue Ribbon at the Amarillo, Texas, Fall Flower 
Show in 1943. A choice hybrid possessing all the good qualities 





MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


you can ask for in a plant. Hardy as an oak. Perfectly formed 





1944 All-America Winner 


Voted by judges the outstanding rose 
novelty of 1944, Mme. Chiang Kai-shek 
is the perfect combination of form, color, 
fragrance and vigor sought by every rose 
lover. The long spiral buds unfurl 
slowly, revealing daintily shaped, smooth- 
textured petals of clear canary yellow. 
Named for the esteemed and loved First 
Lady of China, no other new rose will 
delight you quite so much as Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek! 


$2 each $20 a dozen 


Recognized as the most beautiful floral cat- 
alog published. Newest and finest Wayside 
offerings in roses, flowering shrubs and 
plants. 176 pages: 200 true-to-life color 








SEND FOR 1945 BOOK-CATALOG 


illustrations; 
cultural information. To be sure of your 
copy, enclose 25¢ with your request, coins 
or stamps, to ‘cover postage and handling. 


salmon-pink blooms have delightful spicy fragrance. 
growth neat, cushion-like, 
12-inch stems. 
“Old Spice’ blooms prolif- 
%_ ically till frost, with 20 or 
more flowers to single plant. 
‘One of the 

border flowers fn a decade,”’ 
says F. F. Rockwell, the 
noted horticultural writer. 


12 for $5 


compact. 


3 for $1.50 
DIANTHUS “OLD SPICE” 


detailed plant descriptions; 


finest new 


Wayside Gardens 


Habit of 





BUDDLEIA “PEACE” 





29 Mentor Avenue Mentor, Ohio 








TRADE MARK REG. U.S.A. 

















vent the solid material from sinking to the 
bottom, which in the case of Bordeaux it 
quickly does. 

Shallow cultivation of the potato patch 
will be required only during the early part 
of the season—two or three times at the 
most. After that the plants will be tall 
enough to shade out most of the weeds. 

As soon as the tops have died, the tubers 
may be dug a few at a time as needed. 
Those desired for Winter storage can be 
left in the ground until October, provided 
that they are not being damaged by wire 
worms, in which case the only thing to do 
is to dig them and put them in storage at 
once. 

Using the standard Victory garden fer- 
tilizer (5-10-5) with seven ounces of 
muriate of potash added to each four 
pounds broadcast at the rate of four pounds 
per 100 square feet and well raked in, the 
writer produced eight bushels of Katahdin 
potatoes on about 1,000 square feet of 
space, the seed pieces being planted 14 
inches apart in rows three feet apart. This 
is at a yield rate of about 344 bushels per 
acre. Moreover, it was achieved on heavy 
clay soil, soil heavier than that ordinarily 
chosen for potatoes. Katahdin has the 
ability to thrive in such soil. 

The variety Katahdin, therefore, can be 
recommended as being vigorous and pro- 
ductive on heavy soils. As for its table 
quality, opinions differ. Several people 
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who should know have told me they 
thought it of poor table quality. My own 
opinion is that it is at least as good as the 
average run-of-the-market potatoes ob- 
tained from the grocer and probably better. 
It will not bake mealy in the manner of 
the famed Idaho potato, but if baked a 
little longer than usual—say an hour and 
a quarter or an hour and a half——the result 
will be good. 


—Garrison Lowe, Jr. 


West Hartford, Conn. 


“Paradise Asparagus” 


NUMBER of seedsmen and nurseries 
are listing the Paradise variety of 
asparagus as a ‘‘new, giant, fast growing”’ 
plant. Some even claim that it is ‘‘rust 
resistant.’’ I am quite sure that most of 
these concerns have had no experience with 
the variety and are taking the word of 
those who grow the roots for sale and who 
are exploiting the attraction of a new 
name. 
This variety first appeared in Germain’s 
(Los Angeles, Calif.) catalogue for 1939. 





Katahdin potatoes as grown in the author’s 1944 Victory garden. 
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DON’T TOLERATE WEEDS | 
Investigate Sold By Your Local Dealer 


“LAWN SEED 


F. H. WOODRUFF & SONS, INC., Milford, Conn., Toledo, O.. (2) 
Sacramento, Calif., Atlanta, Ga.,-Dallas, Texas . 








; Here are the best of the Hardy Chrysanthemums—truly 

The AA U ha S the “cream of the crop”; Glorious new colors and spicy 
fragrance in your autumn garden from August until frost. 

ORDER NOW! Our new catalog, "MUMS from MINNE- 


oft ths e ¢ ed r SOTA, illustrates 120 of the newest and choicest "Mums 
in full color, Write today—it’s FREE! 

Special 15 Sure-to-bloom Each 
Avalanche. White. $ .50 

















an es Plants 

~g o aa . Burma. Bronze. 75 

The, -- a" ee (ONE OF EACH) 

. ems © 54 50 Butterball. Yellow. .75 
= a for $8: 

: ¢ Chippewa. Purple. 75 

Early Wonder. Pink. .60 

Eugene Vander. Yellow. .40 

Harbinger. Bronze. .50 


Heatherbloom. Heather-pink. .75 
Lavender Lady. Lavender. .40 


Maroon ’n Gold. Bronze. 75 

Mrs. Dupont. Bronze. .40 

Olive Longland. Apricot and 
salmon. .75 


Red Ridinghood. Bright red. .60 
Red Velvet. Dark red. .60 
Zantha. Yellow. 75 





5 eee , 
eC. . 


The LEHMAN GARDENS, 5th Ave., Faribault, Minn. 














FOR EARLY SPRING PLANTING — 


Many shrubs may be planted with excellent results 
early in the spring while they are dormant. 
Lilacs, both the usual purple and white and | Virginal Syringa (Philadelphus virgina- 


the named varieties with a range of colors lis) is a double-flowered pure white giv- 
in both single and double-flowered forms. ing a long season of bloom. 

Honeysuckle. We have secured and prop- | Linden Viburnum (Viburnum dilatatum) 
agated a deep red-flowered variety which with its heads of white flowers followed 
is exceptionally effective in the border. by clusters of brilliant red berries. 


All of the Forsythias, Spiraeas, Beauty Bush and many others. 
Our new spring list will soon be ready for mailing. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY (Established 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 














Give Now, Give More, to the Red Cross 
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As we have been working on asparagus for 
over 30 years we were naturally very much 
interested in this new variety. Professor 
Robert Young immediately obtained some 
roots and planted them alongside his strains 
of Washington. It did not take us long to 
find out that the variety was not at all 
satisfactory for growing where the rust 
disease is a factor. Over 50 percent of the 
plants had the rust so bad that growth 
was severely checked. This information 
was immediately given to growers 
throughout Massachusetts. Paradise as- 
paragus may be satisfactory in California 
but it is a mistake to plant it in the East. 
This Spring several acres of expensive 
young asparagus beds will be plowed up 
in Massachusetts by growers who did not 
heed or hear the warning. 

The Washington variety is the only one 
recommended for planting throughout the 
northeastern states and it is the only variety 
listed by most reliable concerns. The prefix 
“Mary,” ‘“‘Martha’’ or ‘‘Giant’’ really 
means little or nothing today, although in 
past years they might have had reference 
to definite strains. Due to the labor situa- 
tion, roots are very scarce this year. 


—Paul Dempsey. 
Waltham (Mass.) Field Station. 


Taking Soil Samples 


SOIL test is of great value in helping 
gardeners get off to a good start if the 
sample is taken in the proper manner and a 
practical interpretation is made of the re- 
sults. It is worthless if the sample does 
not truly represent the garden. All the 
state experiment stations will test soil or 
give the address of some institution doing 
this work. 

Only one sample need be taken from a 
garden unless the gardener knows or sus- 
pects that portions of the area have received 
different lime and fertilizer treatments. 
Light soil and heavy soil should not be 
included in the same sample. 

With a trowel or shovel dig down six 
inches making a V-shaped hole from which 
a thin slice can be taken from top to bot- 
tom. This should be done in each quarter 
section and the centre of the garden. Put 
the samples together in a clean container 
such as a large pan and mix thoroughly. 
From this composite sample remove one 
cupful of soil for the test. If the soil is wet 
and soggy, place on clean wax paper to dry 
in the air. It is not necessary to use heat, 
or to have the soil powder-dry. 

Place the sample in a clean container 
that will not come apart or break in ship- 
ping. An ice cream carton is excellent. 
Envelopes are useless because they become 
unglued. Cans with tight lids such as 
tobacco cans will serve but they must be 
clean. Glass jars require careful packing. 

Number the soil samples plainly, or 
label with a short description such as front, 
back, garden, loam, and so forth. 

Pack securely so that the soil cannot be- 
come loose in transit and spill. A stout 
cardboard box will stand shipment. 
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| A GARDENING DIGEST | 


Starting Gladiolus Cormels 


OGER B. RUSSELL has reported in Wisconsin Horticul- 
ture that one Ed Lines overcomes the difficulty of getting 
gladiolus cormels to start in the following way. 

Around each cormel form a small mud ball, plant this cormel- 
mud-ball combination and then scatter cormels of an easy ger- 
minator such as Peggy Lou thickly around it. The Peggy Lou 
cormels will keep the ground loose in sprouting and will en- 
courage the slow germinator to “get to work.’’ Of course, the 
plants of Peggy Lou can be pulled out later. 





Cleaning a Sprayer 


C. KIPLINGER of Ohio State University has advised com- 
. mercial florists that to avoid neutralizing the effective- 
ness of spray materials and prevent injury from unsafe com- 
binations of materials, a sprayer should be kept clean. After each 
spraying, wash the tank with clean water and allow it to run 
through the pump mechanism and hose and nozzle. Hot water 
is best. Never allow unused spray material to remain in the tank. 
To remove oily scum from a sprayer, steam out the tank, 
wash with gasoline, or scrub with a wire brush. Tri-sodium 
phosphate at one pound per 25-35 gallons of hot water will 
do a good job of cleaning. Run this solution through the pump, 
hose, and nozzle back into the tank of a power sprayer for 30 
to 45 minutes to clean all parts and accessories of the sprayer. 


A Weed and a Plant Pest 


LARENCE O. BARE reports in the Journal of Economic 

Entomology that each season, from late May to the middle 
of June during 1934 to 1939, butterflies of the imported cab- 
bage worm were seen feeding in great numbers upon the flowers 
of a roadside weed, Verbena bonariensis, near Charleston, S. C. 
Occasionally they were seen feeding upon cabbage or collard 
blossoms, thistles, bidens, wild aster, or other wild flowers, but 
never in such large numbers. This exotic weed grows in abund- 
ance in waste places, often from three to five feet tall, and bears 
many purple flowers. Since it is so attractive, it seems probable 
that its flowers may contain some substance that could be used 
as a bait for this insect. 


Watering Rose Beds 


R. TILLEN of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden has advised 

. readers of the American Rose Magazine as follows: The 
prevalent custom of turning the sprinkler on roses every evening 
may refresh them and brighten them up, but it is a dangerous 
habit and may cause trouble. Roses should be watered only 
when the ground is drying out, and then the plants should be 
soaked at the roots so that the water penetrates several inches. 
Try not to wet the leaves. To test the ground to see if watering 
is necessary, the soil should be scratched until damp earth is 
reached. If the soil is dry for two inches, water is needed. 


Chemical Seed Treatment 


RECENT issue of the Massachusetts Commercial V egetable 
Grower makes the following suggestions for chemical seed 
treatment for damping-off control as advised by E. F. Guba. 


Bean, Lima Spergon 
Beet Yellow Cuprous Oxide or Arasan 


Carrot Zinc Oxide or Arasan 

Corn Arasan or Spergon 

Onion Semesan or Arasan or Fermate 
Pea Arasan, Spergon or Semesan 
Spinach Fermate, Zinc Oxide or Arasan 


A striking improvement in the stand of seedlings results from 
sowing chemically treated seeds. The practice is highly recom- 
mended for most vegetable seed types. 
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What are your requirements 


THIS SPRING? 


After all, we are not trying to sell any one thing. 
Our variety permits us to supply those items 
you need for your particular requirements — 


A border of Floribunda Roses. 


A protecting group of Pines. 


A planting that will withstand salt sprays 
and violent winds. 


Good sized trees for shade. 

Large evergreens for screens and windbreaks. 

A vine to cover an arbor. 

Colorful flowering shrubs. 
Each place has its individual problem. Let 
us help you try to satisfactorily solve yours, 
may we? 
A copy of our 1945 catalog will be gladly sent 
on request. 


BAYéSTATE NURSERIES, Inc. 


678 ApAMS STREET 
NortH ABINGTON, Mass. 


Tel. Rockland 26 We are closed on Sundays 
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MICHELL’S 
SEEDS OF QUALITY 


For better vegetables, rich in flavor, prolific 
in yield, and flowers of vigorous growth 


and beauty. 
SEED YOUR LAWN EARLY 


You will enjoy a beautiful lawn. Michell’s 
Grass Seed for all conditions. Best results 
are assured for a luxurious, velvety turf. 


1945 GARDEN BOOK 


Describes vegetables, flowers, plants, bulbs, 
fruits and every requirement for your 
garden. 














It will help you to make the best selection 
for a successful garden. 


Established 1890 
Philadelphia’s Complete Garden Store 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 


518 Market Street, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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FEED IT NOW! 


Here’s a proven way to get a more beautiful lawn! 
Feed Vigoro, the complete plant food. A real square 
meal for grass, Vigoro supplies—not just a few—but 
all the vital food elements grass needs from the soil. 
Every one of Vigoro’s food elements is essential for a 
beautiful, velvety smooth lawn! 


HELPS CHOKE 
OUT WEEDS! 


No need for weeds to ruin the looks of your lawn. Feed 
Vigoro now and your grass will come up so strong—so 
healthy and so thick it’ll actually help choke out the 
weeds! Your lawn will be neat-looking, impressive. 


HELPS DEVELOP 
DEEP ROOTS! 


For proper growth, your lawn must have strong, 
vigorous, deep root systems. For the roots determine 
the top growth. To develop properly, roots need com- 
plete, balanced nourishment. Half feeding won’t do— 
because half feeding means half starving! Vigoro, the 
complete plant food, nourishes roots with every one 
of the food elements they must have from the soil. 


4% 
, 


MAKES GRASS GREENER! 


Regardless of what plant foods you have tried in the 
past—try Vigoro this year. Remember: A complete 
plant food gets results that incomplete plant foods 
can't match! Vigoro, the complete plant food, helps 
make lawns smooth as velvet, deep-green, luxurious, 
rich-looking! America’s favorite lawn and garden 
plant food, Vigoro can work wonders for you! Get 
some now—feed it early for best results. 


For your flowers, vegetables—for any- 
thing you grow, remember Vigoro. 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT a COMPANY 























| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED | 


What is the best season to transplant magnolias? 


Magnolias and the tulip-tree seem to react much more satis- 
factorily to moving in Spring. The reason is found in the soft, 
easily-injured root system. 

* « ~ + 

What significance have the words “wort” and “bane” as endings 
to many plant names? 

““Wert’’ probably indicates an herb, particularly a pot herb. 
“Bane”’ probably signifies a poisonous plant, or a supposedly 
poisonous plant. 











. * . * 
Is there a special way to handle seeds of the annual vine, Humulus 
japonica? 
The answer man asks the same question. 
*” * * a 
Why does a potted petunia plant that has grown luxuriantly and 
is now 30 inches tall drop its flower buds just before they open? 
The most obvious guess is that the plant has been receiving 
too rich a diet. 
* * tt 
Where can I buy seeds of Kendall melon? 
It has been announced that seeds of this superior variety are 
now unavailable and will be for the rest of this year. 
* . s * 


Please cite an authority for your statement that deciduous trees 
are called hardwoods and conifers are known as softwoods. 


Look up the two terms in Webster's Dictionary. 
« * * . 
Where can I buy grafted plants of grapes in varieties suitable for 
growing in the Northeast? 
Who knows the answer to this one? 
. * * * 


What plant is called annual climbing peach? 


It is probably the mango melon (Cucumis), sometimes re- 


ferred to as vine peach. 
* * * * 


What can be done with a camellia plant that has grown too large 
for the space available to it? 

The plant can be cut back and regrown. A slower way is to 
root new cuttings or make grafts from which to select a replace- 


ment. 
* * * * 


Should potted daffodils be dried off and rested after their blooms 
fade? 

Because the bulbs make their growth after the flowers fade, 
they should be watered and thus kept growing until the leaves 
die in the course of natural ripening. The bulbs can be planted 
out after warm weather arrives. 

- * * * 
Is liquid fertilizer an expensive form in which to buy plani food? 


Because instantly water soluble plant food elements may be 
higher in cost such products may prove to be more expensive 
per pound of fertilizing materials. On the other hand, conveni- 
ence, speed of action and greater results per ounce or per pound 
of actual plant food tend to offset the apparent relative high cost, 
especially where small quantities are being applied. 

* x ok * 
Can you supply plans for a small greenhouse? 


The amateur gardener who is considering the erection of a 
backyard greenhouse would do well to investigate the English 
sectional type that is now available in this country under the 
name of Orlyt. 

x » * * 

What is the best way to increase favorite varieties of trollius or 
globe flower? 

Old plants can be divided quite satisfactorily just after their 
flowering season passes. The resulting young plants will be well 
enough established to bloom the next year. 
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Growing Conditions for Lupins 


aN FAR as growing conditions go, few 
genera have such dissimilar tastes as 
Lupinus and it may be that because these 
differing likes and dislikes of the many spe- 
cies are so little understood, that lupins are 
seldom grown well in the garden. Lupins 
belong to that large class of plants which 
either do not grow at all or else become 
weeds. There is a reason for this tempera- 
mental behavior. 

It has often been said that lupins dislike 
lime and yet some lupins flourish in limy 
soil. The bone meal, fish meal, the basic 
slag in which Russell lupins delight is dis- 
tasteful to some lupin species and the mois- 
ture which rejoices this strain and its Cali- 
fornian parent, L. polyphyllus, is death to 
many others. Some lupins prefer shade and 
some demand full sun; some want sand to 
grow in and some need leafmold. 

When horticulturists get down to work- 
ing with this immense genus, I believe 
they will find that lupins, like some other 
plants, seem to create in the soil some- 
thing to meet their needs. That may be 
why, after lupin seed has repeatedly failed 
in a new location, even though it resembles 
the old one, it takes hold and flourishes 
after some soil from an old stand has been 
added to its medium. Inoculation often 
helps. 

The engineer of a western army camp 
recently sent to me for a large amount of 
lupin seed, “‘blue lupin and yellow lupin.” 
He may have seen some of the seas of wild 
California lupins in bloom and visualized 
similar pictures on the camp grounds, but 
it is possible that when he does get his seed 
(I could not supply it), not one plant may 
show up, be the seed ever so fresh. 

Among the 65 or 70 lupin species na- 
tive to the Pacific Coast, every color but 
scarlet may be found and it is quite within 
reason that, through the use of red lupins 
and yellow lupins, a scarlet lupin may be 
achieved. Once the requirements of the 
many lupin species are understood the fu- 
ture of the lupin hybridist should be a 
rosy one. 

—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Calif. 


School of Flower Arrangement 


HE Boston School of Flower Arrange- 

ment opens its Spring classes at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston Mass., on Thursday, 
April 12. The other dates of this term are 
April 24, May 10, May 16, May 22, June 
7 and June 19. These classes are free to 
members of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society who show their membership cards 
at the door. Non-members will pay a small 
registration fee. 

This student group will stage a small 
show of designs with flowers in connection 
with the tulip show at Horticultural Hall 
in May. Outdoor flowers, especially those 
of shrubs and trees and tulips, will be fea- 
tured. The director is Mrs. Arthur P. 
Teele, 100 Walnut Place, Brookline 46, 
Mass. 
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Schling’s Regal Lilies 


Regals are without doubt the finest and hardiest garden lilies under all conditions— 
strong stems, strong substance, disease and insect resistant. Schling’s Regal Lilies are 
the highest quality available and not to be confused with cheap “bargains.” We offer 
guaranteed size bulbs. Money back if they are not exactly as claimed. 


Strong flowering bulbs, 3 to 5 blooms per bulb; recommended for mass planting. 
3 for $1.25 $4.00 per doz. $30.00 per 100 


Garden Show Size. 5 to 6 blooms per bulb. 
3 for $1.55 $5.25 per doz. $37.50 per 100 


Mammoth Exhibition Size. 8 to 12 blooms per bulb. 
3 for $2.35 $8.50 per doz. $60.00 per 100 


Three New Varieties for 1945 
The Famous De Petris 


CHRYSANTHEMUM HYBRIDS 


AVIATOR: Rich, coppery red. Fully doublee MORNING STAR: Soft primrose 
yellow. Fully double. ALLEGRO: Pink suffused with salmon. Fully double. 

$1 each; 3 for $2.75; 12 for $10.00 

Purchaser pays transportation. We recommend express shipment for six or more plants. For 


parcel post West of Mississippi add 15c for one plant, 25c for three, 40c for six; East of 
Mississippi, add 10c for one plant, 15c for three, 30c for six. Catalog Free. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
612 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 


Strong 2% inch pot-grown plants. 
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Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.50 for one year’s subscription to 
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HARDY WILDFLOWERS 
and FERNS 


Good Mature Plants — for Rock Gardens, 
Borders, Bedding, Shady Nooks and Corner 
of the garden. 


COLLECTION I 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 10 iriches 
Asarum pone ae | Gin 


Dicentra a 
Triloba—(Liverwort) 
Bifida—(Cleft Phlox) 


7 —_— 


ns—( 
Viola Pedata—(Bird’s-foot Violet) 
1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION II 


Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 inches 
A So ee -ee, w Columbine) 
Triphyllum—(Jack-in-Pulpit) 
Dodecatheon Meadia—(Shooting Stars) 
Geranium Maculatum—(Cranesbill) 
Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) 
Phlox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 
Polyginatum Biflorum—(Solomon’s Seal) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Bellwort) 
1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION II 
Summer Flowering—Height 18 to 24 inches 


Baptisia Australis—(Blue Indigo) 
Eupatorium ——— Ageratum) 
Liatris Scariosa—(Blazing Star) 
Lobelia Cardinale {Cordinal Flower) 
Lobelia Syphilitica—(Great Blue Lobelia) 
1 each or 5 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 25 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 50 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION IV 


Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 
Trillium Cerneum—(Nodding Trillium) 
Trillium Erectum—( —- Trillium) 
Trillium Grandiflorum—(Lar eee — + ae 
Trillium Recurvatum—(Pra’ 
Trillium Stylosum—(Rose Milliea) 
Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 
1 each or 6 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 60 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION V 


Spring Flowering—Height 10 to 16 inches 
Cypripedium Acaule—(Pink Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Pubescens—(Yellow Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Spectabile—(Showy Ladyslipper) 

1 each or 3 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 15 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 30 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION VI 
Various heights—12 to 16 inches 


Adiantum Pedatum—(Maidenhair Fern) 
Athyrium Felixfemina—(Lady Fern) 
Botrychium Virginiana—(Rattlesnake Fern) 
Dryopteris Spinulosum—(Toothed Wood Fern) 
Osmunda Cinnamomea—(Cinnamon Fern) 
Osmunda Claytonia—(Interrupted Fern) 
Osmunda Regalis—(Royal Fern) 
Polystichum Acrostichoides—(Christmas Fern) 
Pteretis Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 
Woodwardia Virginiana—(Chain Fern) 

l each or 10 plants for $2.00 

5 each or 50 plants for $9.00 


10 each or 100 plants for $17.50 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE 


Order Early— 
All orders promptly acknowledged 


FREE CATALOG: 
Hardy Wildflowers and Ferns 
Hardy Perennials 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 


OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 








Lawn Work in the Spring — 


Feeding and seeding can be done even 
before the frost is out of the ground 


ECAUSE perennial lawn grasses are 

cool weather growers, the repair of 
Winter lawn injury is one of the gardener’s 
earliest Spring jobs. Feeding and the seed- 
ing of bare patches come first, because those 
two steps can be taken before the frost 
leaves the ground. In fact, the physical 
action of surface freezing and thawing will 
serve to distribute the fertilizer at depths 
where the grass roots can get at it. Also, 
the same action will bury the seeds suffi- 
ciently to permit their safe germination. 

Even in rich soil, some plant food ele- 
ments will not be available in cold 
weather; hence, the benefit of early artifi- 
cial feeding. In such early feedings the one 
plant food element responsible for quick 
greening and early growth is nitrogen. 

Nitrogen is the element represented by 
the first of three familiar figures which in- 
dicate the potency of complete fertilizers. 
In using such formulas it is well to know 
something of the form in which their 
nitrogen occurs. Chemical nitrogen will 
be quickly soluble in soil water and readily 
available to grass roots. On the other hand, 
there are a variety of organic materials 
which carry nitrogen. These latter usually 
give up their nitrogen slowly. 

Even though its effect is less permanent, 
the faster acting inorganic nitrogen seems 
best for early Spring use. Some mixtures 
include both kinds of nitrogen carriers, 
thus making a longer period of effective- 
ness as regards this particular plant food 
element. 

Nitrogen, however, is not the only plant 
food taken up by grass roots. Therefore, a 
lawn fertilizer should include phosphorus 
and potassium, thus becoming what is usu- 
ally referred to as complete. Fertilizers 
which will be available for lawn use this 
Spring will come under the classification 
of “‘specialty fertilizers.” 

Under any schedule of feeding, the rate 
of application of any particular fertilizer 
will vary according to the amount of plant 
food elements which it carries. Where three 
feedings are given during the season the 
rate of application is usually reduced. For 
instance, about eight pounds of a fertilizer 
containing ten units of soluble nitrogen is 
sometimes spread over each 1000 square 
feet of turf at each feeding. Thus, each 
feeding contains approximately one-third 
of the season’s food requirements. To 
maintain a healthy growth of turf, it is 
generally conceded, a single Spring feed- 
ing is not enough. 

Unless a_ well-adjusted mechanical 
spreader is available, even coverage is quite 
difficult to achieve. In feeding by what- 
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ever means, a more even distribution will 
result from dividing the amount of fertil- 
izer required into two equal parts and 
applying one part in a direction at right 
angles to the other. 

Experience has shown that the best time 
for seeding is very early Autumn or, under 
favorable rainfall conditions, late in Sum- 
mer. If sown in Spring, new lawns should 
go in as early as possible. Unfortunately, 
this advice is often hard to follow, since it 
may be difficult to prepare the soil during 
cool weather because it has not dried out 
sufficiently. Thus, most lawns are delayed 
in sowing until the end of the Summer, 
giving the planter more opportunity to 
eradicate weeds and prepare the seed bed. 
One exception is the sowing of shady 
places which are usually better for Spring 
planting. 

It is good practice, however, to scatter 
grass seeds over thin patches in established 
lawns in early Spring. Sown on frozen 
ground the seeds will work down into the 
earth and germinate promptly when the 
frost leaves the soil but while the weather 
is still cool. 

On most lawns, there will be a Winter 
accumulation of driveway stones and other 
lawn mower hazards. In the raking proc- 
ess incident to the removal of such débris, 
extreme care must be exercised. Too vigor- 
ous a job of raking will remove much of 
the Winter-loosened grass, thus doing more 
harm than good. What raking may prove 
necessary should be done immediately be- 
fore rolling. 

Lawns are rolled in Spring, largely to 
overcome the effects of Winter-heaving. 
Heaving takes place most readily in lawns 
made thin by the dying out of annual 
weeds and grasses. Also, starved turf which 
has not matted well will let the sun shine 
directly on the frozen soil with greater 
intensity. Both of these conditions are 











KILL POISON Ivy! 


and many other noxious weeds, with amazing 
new “RID” weed killer. It’s easy, and so eco- 
nomical, anyone can do it. Excellent for clean- 
ing up Driveways, Tennis Courts, etc. 
Oc 2 1b postpaid in New England 
Literature on request Tel. Walpole 557-W 
The KOEHLER SALES CO., Walpole, Mass 














DAYLILY BOOKLET — FREE! 
Our booklet describing and illus- 
trating the newest and best in 
— is yours on request. 

ARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 435B Weiser Park, Pa. 
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FLORALIFE 


(Original, Patented) 
makes cut flowers last 5 to 10 days 
longer. Doubles life of home-grown 
or florist’s bouquets! Just stir into 
water. Then no need to change 
water or to re- 
cut stems! Acts 
like magic. 


Send $1 


for 30-qt. “Handy 
Home?” size or $3 
for 100-qt. “Bulk 
Size” drum. Have 


Floralite 





FLORALIFE, INC. 
1433-39 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 5 


When you order flowers from y 
ask him to enclose a packet of FLORA IFB! 








PEARCE SEEDS 


Acres of flowers, old favorites 
_ or new varieties, grow at Old 

Orchard (and this one is Spi- 
gelia). Our new Catalog de- 
scribes them, pictures them, 
tells how to grow. And VEGE- 
TABLES, too, all the better 
kinds. Ask for your copy now. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. VB 
Moorestown New Jersey 











Just the thing to plant 
with bulbs, edge your peren- 
nial border, give color to your 
rock garden, or to use as cut 
flowers, 100 plants set 6 in. apart 
will make a 50-ft. border. 


PITZONKA’S PRIZE MIXTURE 
100 plants $3.25 ppd. 
250 plants $6.75 ppd. 
ORDER TODAY! 
FREE: Write for our Pansy Booklet 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Box 335B, Bristol, Penna. 



























Attached ORLYT $119.50 


A delightful addition to any home. Like all 
Orlyts, this attached type is made in sections 
for easy assembly with bolts | and screws. Model 
complete—all 

fepared | you. 








When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 
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common in new lawns, particularly those 
sown late in the previous Spring and cared 
for indifferently later in the season. Lawns 
also suffer injury from almost any sort of 
Winter traffic. 

Lawns are rolled in Spring for the bene- 
fit of the turf and the individual grasses 
of which it is composed. Rolling should 
not be attempted as a means of correcting 
faults in fundamental grading. Ruts, 
ridges and other noticeable surface irregu- 
larities which may interfere with the 
smooth operations of a lawn mower should 
be repaired by raising the turf and adding 
to or subtracting from the soil below it. 
Even when the soil is in suitable condition, 
passage of too heavy a roller can be damag- 
ing, especially at places where its direction 
is changed abruptly. 

The brushing in of compost is of 
doubtful value on the home lawn. It seems 
that the well fed lawn picks up very little 
needed fertility from an annual dressing of 
composts. With the composts there is 
always the bogey of weed seed introduc- 
tion. 

It is well to realize from the start of the 
season that one way to encourage relatively 
deep rooting of turf grass and to prevent it 
from thinning out to admit weed growth 
is to mow fairly high. A good average 
height at which to mow home lawns is 
about two inches or only slightly less. 


Planting Out Forced Daffodils 


HAVE an unorthodox but successful 

method of dealing with forced daffodils 
after flowering. I keep them growing as 
vigorously as possible in a cool, light room 
(a use for the lamentably empty maid’s 
room!) until the ground is workable, and 
then ease the roots apart and plant the 
bulbs deeply with the “‘greens’’ sticking out 
above ground. 

It looks silly, but the bulbs seem to be- 
come established and to ripen naturally, 
for they give a very fair crop of bloom the 
next year. One group of five bulbs, in fact, 
had 12 fine blooms. This indicates that 
the bulbs do not need years to recuperate if 
they have not been ill-treated. ‘Drying 
off’’ has always seemed an unnatural way 
of treating bulbs which, in their wild state, 
do not endure desert conditions or absolute 
drought in their resting period. 

Another great advantage of planting 
forced daffodils in the Spring is that their 
fellows in the border are above ground, 
where they do not run the risk of being 
sliced by a trowel as they do when dormant. 

I am filling the bays of a shrub border 
with daffodils, after they have served in the 
house. As they are far more effective in 
groups of one variety than when mixed, 
I keep a simple chart, and can identify the 
growing clumps and put each potted va- 
riety close to its own kind. This avoids a 
patchy look. It would be impossible to 
place the new bulbs exactly if the previous 
years’ were not visible. 

—M. M. Graff. 
Manhasset, N. Y. 
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These better strains of Lilacs 
are just as easy to grow as the 
commoner types, and are hardy, 
vigorous and true to name. They offer 
you greater variety of both bloom and 
color, from a dainty single white to a 
double purple red, with panicles of un- ~ 
usual size. We have the largest stock 
of high-class French Lilacs, on their 
own roots, in the world. 


BRAND’S SUPERB PEONIES are famous 
for their perfect development, clean 
growth and beauty of form and bloom. 
NEWEST CHRYSANTHEMUMS — The 
best of the new early-blooming, hardy, 
outdoor ‘Mums. 

HARDY FLOWERING CRABS -—- The 
finer single and double bloomers and 
fruit-bearing varieties. 

BUSH CHERRIES — Many varieties of 
the finer, more dependable types. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 
134 East Division St., Faribault, Minn. 








CHOICE HARDY ROSES 


There is a very marked scarcity this 
season of Roses of all types and of the 
Newer and Patented varieties the sup- 
ply is meager. We are very fortunate in 
being able to supply a good selection of 


HYBRID TEAS, CLIMBERS 
HYBRID PERPETUALS 
POLYANTHAS, FLORIBUNDAS 
and other types in first class field-grown 
plants. Later in the season we can fur- 
nish many kinds in pots but for early 
plantings bare root plants are much 

the best. 

12 varieties HYBRID TEAS 
delivered free for $11. 
BROWNELL ROSES in all the best 
varieties, both Hybrid Teas and Climb- 
ers, $1.50 each, 3 for $3.75, 12 for $15. We 
heartily recommend these on account 
of their sub-zero hardiness, cleanliness, 

vigor and floriferousness. 


A few other items which should be in 

every garden— 

Daphne Cneorum, 75c, $1, $1.50, $2 each. 

Viburnum Carlesi (Fragrant Snowball) 
$2.50, $3, $4 each. 
Viburnum Burkwoodi (Very Fragrant) 
$2.50, $3.60; Extra Large, $7.50, $10. 
Laburnum Vossi, much the finest vari- 
ety, strong, $4, $5 each. 

Hybrid Rhododendrons, 12 varieties, $4, 
$5, 7.50, 10 each. 

Dicentra Sweetheart. Pure white, con- 
stant bloomer. Hardy in sun or shade. 
$1 each. 


Spring abbreviated list of plant material 
on application. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
FRONT STREET WEYMOUTH, MASS. 
Telephone Weymouth 1110 
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“| GREW A PRIZE WINNER 
THANKS TO BURBANK” 


Writes Mrs. J. R. Chrismon, President, Out-Our-Way 
Club, Greensboro, N.C. 

‘*My bush beans grew 6° to 8" taller than the untreated 
plants.” O. Slaught, Jr., Los Gatos, Calif. 

“Burbank treatments produced 14 full blossoms on 
my gardenia.” Mrs. W. Kirby, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
“After two years using Burbank, I highly recommend 
it for growing a better grade of flowers and vege- 
tables.” R. J. Gelpi Jr., New Orleans, La. 


BURBANK VITAMINS 


Stimulates vitamin deficient plants to vig- 
orous, healthy, increased growth. Use Bur- 
bank on your flowers, lawns, trees, shrubs 
and vegetables—see the difference. Tablet 
form—highly concentrated—easy to use— 
easy to mix—each tablet makes 10 gallons 
solution. 

15 twin-tablets 10c pk.; 50 twin-tablets 
25¢ pk. Growers pk. 1,000 twin-tablets, 


ra ‘ 
BURBANK ROOT-HORMO 


Assures successful transplanting — reduces 
wilt. Roots even the most difficult slips and 
cuttings. Increases seed germination. The 
latest development of science—a hormone 
for better rooting. 10c pkg. sufficient to 
treat 400 cuttings or 100 plants for planting 
or 2 to 3 Ibs. of seeds. 


" ? VITA-MIXER 
VITAMIZE WHILE YOU WATER 


The plastic Vita-Mixer fits in your garden 
hose, automatically mixes and dispenses the 
correct Burbank Vitamin solution. Long life 


—easy to use. 25c 
BURBANK FLOWER - SAVER 
Keeps cut flowers fresh days longer—elimi- 


nates cutting of stems and water changing 
—keeps water fresh and pure. Florist for- 
mula now available for home use—5 easy to 
use tablets make 5 quarts Flower-Saver solu- 
tion only * 9c. J 
Sold Nation Wide ' 
Department—Seed & Garden—5 & 10c Stu.es 
If your store cannot supply you, write. Sug- 
gested order: | Vita-Mixer and 3 25c Vitamins 
$1.00 postpaid. Treats average garden 60 days. 


BURBANK PRODUCTS 


D-4412 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


USE DOG-O0-WAY 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
THE ORIGINAL DOG REPELLENT 


It really does the trick! Keeps dogs and cats away 
from evergreens, flowers, furniture, rugs, and other 
unwelcome places indoors and out. Harmless to 
children, plants, animals. Proven successful. Ready 
to use powder in handy shaker can. 

SEND NO MONEY. Order Season's Supply (3 large 
cans) 0.0.D. $1.00 plus postage. Or send $1.00 
and we pay postage. 


“Still the best in spite of the rest” 


P. W. RHOADES 
South Sudbury, Mass. 


















P. O. Box 120 





Send for your copy of Flowerfield’s 
Spring catalog. Enclose 10c for 
mailing and handling costs. 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 


Dept. 42, Flowerfield, Long Island, N.Y. 














Oxydendrum Foliage Indoors 


HE oxydendrum, or sourwood, a na- 

tive tree of the heath family, has so 
much of beauty throughout the Summer 
and late Fall that one wonders why it is 
not more widely used in gardens. Its habit 
of slow growth is not a drawback, since it 
develops its full beauty of foliage while 
still at shrub size and its flowers when not 
much larger. The drooping clusters of 
white flowers appear in mid-Summer, 
when scarcity of other shrub or tree bloom 
makes them noteworthy, but for Fall color- 
ing oxydendrum is most valuable. 

The October brilliance of this tree rivals 
that of any of the trees of garden or wood- 
land and it has a special characteristic of its 
own which makes it possible to enjoy it 
longer than any other that I know. When 
the brilliantly colored branches are cut, 
brought indoors and placed in water, they 
will remain in good condition with scarcely 
any dropping of leaves for from ten days 
to two weeks. 

Who has not decorated for some Fall 
festivity with dogwood or maple, only to 
find that overnight their gold had turned 
to dross under the influence of indoor heat? 
Such disappointment can be avoided by 
using sptays of oxydendrum. Its small, im- 
mature leaves may drop, for which reason 
it is advisable to snip them off before mak- 
ing arrangements, but the older leaves will 
retain their full beauty of form and color- 
ing for many days. 

Oxydendrum can be planted in the 
Spring and, while it may be found in the 
wild, it is far better to buy from a reliable 
nursery. The charge for small sizes is a 
very little price to pay for lasting beauty. 


—DeEtte B. Jacobs. 
Morristown, N. J. 


Roses That Are Really Hardy 


ANY people think that there are no 
roses up in the cold country along 

the Canadian border where the thermome- 
ter drops down to 40 degrees or more be- 
low zero, so I am sending this little note 
to dispell such a belief. There are roses and 
good ones, too, although I admit they are 
not the tender, need-to-be-coddled kind. 

The cinnamon rose, R. cinnamomea, 
grows widely in far northern Maine, 
farther north than Montreal. In many 
places, it is so much at home that it has 
escaped from cultivation and now grows 
more or less wild. R. rugosa does well, as 
one might expect. Some of the hybrid 
teas, notably the McGredy varieties also 
manage to survive along with a few of the 
older climbers if given some care before 
the deep snow comes to protect them. 

Then, among the wild species R. caro- 
lina, R. blanda, and R. virginiana grow as 
far as northern Maine and Nova Scotia 
while R. nitida inhabits the margins of 
swamps and moist places at least as far 
north as Newfoundland. 


—Edwin F. Steffek. 
Arlington, Mass. 
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PASADENA 
TOURNAMENT 


(Plant Patent No. 578) 


An everblooming, 
Cecile Brunner, bush 
type, thornless plant. 
Tiny, well shaped buds 


unfold into large velvety 
red fragrant flowers. 
Dormant plants postpaid 
$1.85 each, 3 for $4.50 
“ROSE RED SWEETHEART 
4 (Patent No. 577) 


Flowers slightly smaller than Pasadena 
Tournament, buds carmine red opening 
to rose red. $1.85 each, 3 for $4.50. 
HETA CUCUMBER. Long, smbdoth, 
light green with skin so thin peeling is 
unnecessary. Sweet. Pkt. 25c. 

Send for catalog of roses and other 


interesting plants, illustrated in color. 


MARSH'S NURSERY 


150 N. LAKE AVE., PASADENA 4, CALIF. 








Use TIP-ONS for Identification. At- 
tractive and useful in many ways; 
printed with your name and address on 
high-grade gummed paper. They are 
neatly packed in three handy dispenser 
boxes of 100 each. 300 white or assorted 
pastels for $1.00. “Flick Your Thumb— 
Out They Come.” No C.O.D.’s. 


Mail Orders Filled Postpaid $1.00 


The Paul Revere Shop 
1782 Massachusetts Avenue 
Lexington 73, Mass. 

















ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS C0. 


Orchid Hybridists 
Growers and Importers 
Wellesley 81 Massachusetts 
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HENRY LEUTHARDT 
Port Chester - New York 


Specializing Exclusively 


for 20 years in this country—my 
Swiss ancestors 100 years— propa- 
gating the finest varieties o 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


bear delici full size fruit year after 
planting; little space or care. 
APPLES (grafted on Malling stock} 
PEACHES—PEARS—PLUMS—APRICOTS 
NECTARINES—-CHERRIES 
$3.75 to $9.00 each—as to age. Also: 


ESPALIERS-- trained Fruit Trees 


The pride of old European gardens. 
Trellis grown in my own nurseries to 
suit American conditions. ORDER NOW. 


Write for illustrated catalogue J 

















Use this graceful climb- 
ing plant on fence, old 
stump, arch or trellis. 
Large and small-flow- 
ered kinds, in many 
colors. 


TRI-COLOR 
COLLECTION 
JACKMANI. Violet-purple. 
HENRYI. Large white 

flowers. 
MME. BARON-VEILLARD. 
Lilac-rose. 
3 PLANTS (1 of each, Ppd. 
East of Miss.) FOR $2.50 
FREE—Clematis Booklet 
Lists and illustrates new- 
est and best in Clematis. 
Send today. 


JAMES I. GEORGE & SON 
Box H, Fairport, N. Y. 
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just a Friendly Reminder that 


@ now is the time to arrange 
for pruning those Fruit Trees, 
Grapevines, Wistarias, etc. 


@ also to get arrangements 

made for Spraying. 
Manpower is of course still lim- 
ited, but we will cooperate with 
you to the utmost of our ability 
- not vg hy: Pruning and 








| s raying but also on any future 
= you ry | have in mind. 
d that goes for our Landscape 


Department, too. 


— 











304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 














Buy War Bonds 
and Stamps 
March 15, 1945 





Treatment of Primrose Seed 


OME of the modern methods of treat- 

ing primrose seed for quick germina- 
tion haye appeared in Horticulture from 
time to time, and I would like to briefly 
give the results of my experiments with a 
large number of different seeds from differ- 
ent growers. 

Scarifying seed with hard coats is, of 
course, not new, and it works like magic 
on primrose seed, if care is taken not to 
pulverize the very fine seed or to go so 
deeply as to destroy the germ in the larger 
types. I have had primrose seed germinate 
in four days with the combination of scari- 
fying and sowing on soil still warm from 
sterilizing with boiling water. The method 
is given in full in the January Quarterly 
of the American Primrose Society. 

For those not wishing to scarify their 
seed, there are two methods of securing 
quick and heavy germination. Freezing 
seeds coated with water is one; the other 
is in the opposite extreme. After sowing 
untreated seed, fill a laundry sprinkler with 
water very hot, but not burning to the 
touch, and water the seeded container thor- 
oughly. Repeat the process the second day, 
after which the normal procedure is to be 
followed. Old auricula seeds have germi- 
nated well in 14 days under this treatment. 
The “‘softening up’ of the hard exterior 
is thus accomplished by three totally differ- 
ent methods. 

—Robert H. Argle. 
Kelso, Wash. 


Ants and Wild Flower Seed 


HAVE long been puzzled by the liking 

that ants manifest for various kinds 
of seeds — especially those of bloodroot, 
aquilegia and trailing arbutus. Repeatedly, 
I have found flats sown to bloodroot and 
aquilegia swarming with ants, only to dis- 
cover later that not a seed germinated. 
Only by making flats ant-proof did I suc- 
ceed in getting germination. 

George Aiken, in “Pioneering With 
Wild Flowers,’’ mentions the ease with 
which trailing arbutus may be grown from 
seed if one be fortunate enough to gather 
the ripened seeds before the ants gather 
them. 

Apparently many persons are puzzled 
by this behavior of ants, for the question 
has come to my notice several times. A 
botanist friend believes it is the aril, or 
seed covering, which the ants find to their 
taste. That seemed a satisfactory explana- 
tion until Rhodora published the findings 
of Burton N. Gates. 

Experimenting with eight species of 
ants, Mr. Gates found they were attracted 
to the seeds of six species of trillium, and 
the seeds of castor bean, violets and blood- 
root. He found they were not interested in 
the seeds beyond the caruncles, the little 
fleshy knobs where the seeds are attached 
to the parent plants. These were eaten, the 
rest of the seed being discarded. 

— Harriet Pulver. 
Torrington, Conn. 
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BRECK’S 
deluxe 


GARDEN 













A Gold Mine 
of Gardening Help 
and Information... 


Valuable, beautiful, big book in full 
natural color from cover-to-cover. 
Chockful of proven garden-making helps. Offers 
127-year quality flowers, vegetables, bulbs, 
roses, fruits, and all supplies needed by home 
gardeners. Please send 10c for postage and 
handling. 











Write today! This new folder shows NN 
many of our famous roses in all their 
exquisite colors. Gives cultural in- 
formation and helps. Lists new 


“FAVORITE DOZEN” t 
at a special price. Just the variety you need to 
start your new garden or to add to present 

arden. 

ll our roses are of highest quality—all are 
two year field grown budded bushes. “Never 
saw such root systems—no wonder your roses 
thrive,” writes a new customer. You too will 
be surprised and happy. We've specialized in 
Roses for years—in hardy severe North- 
ern Ohio climate. But first of all get this free 
color folder, then try some of our “specials.” 
We're sure you will be satisfied! Write today. 

MELVIN E. WYANT, Rose Specialist 
Box H Mentor, Ohio 














UNUSUAL TUBEROUS 
ROOTED BEGONIAS 


Your Choice: Ea. 35c; 10 for $3 


Carnation-Flowered. Double Carnation- 
like blooms with exquisitely frilled 
petals having serrated edges. Mixed 
colors. 

Single Frilled. Large single flowers hand- 
somely ruffled and frilled. Mixed colors. 

Crested. Slightly frilled single type, with 
a cockscomb-like tuft or crest extending 
from the base of the petal to the edge. 
Mixed colors. 

Postpaid — Order Today — Start Now 

Illustrated Catalog Free 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 

















This all-organic plant food enriches the soil 
with nature’s own products— poultry ma- 
nure with peat moss. DRICONURE is dry, 
clean, easy-to-use, and will not burn. Large 
2 bushel (50 Ib.) bag—sufficient for top 
dressing 1,000 sq. ft. lawn area or fertilizing 
250 sq. ft. of garden. 


DRICONURE is sold by leading garden 
supply stores everywhere. 





ATKINS « DURBROW, inc. 
165 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, WN. Y. 


177 Milk Street 1524 South Western Ave. 
Boston 9, Mass. Chicago 8, lil. 
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Your 1 
Garden Soil 


Hyper-Humus is invaluable for: 
® Preparing seed beds in flats, cold 
frames and open soil — prevents 
damping off losses. 

® Mixing with soil for transplanting 
flowering and vegetable plants, 
also shrubs and trees. 

® Mixing with fertilizer to prevent 
root burn. 
Supplies friendly Soil Bacteria, essen- 
tial to healthy plant growth. 


USE RHODO-GROW for 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Blueberries 


Ask your dealer— 
Write us for helpful free folders 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. 


Box 24 NEWTON, N. J. 


CD 0 OP 0 GER 0 MS © EES © EDO SED ODOC ese Ose 
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HERB PLANTS AND SEEDS 


Tooles’ catalog of Herb plants and 
seeds and Wisconsin Wild Flowers 
will be sent you free on request. You 
will find listed many unusual culinary 
and fragrant herbs including a good 
list of the best of the fragrant pelar- 
goniums, also many interesting native 
plants. 


The Tooles of Garry Nee Dule 
Box 33, Baraboo, Wisconsin 











Horticultural Society Birthday 


HE Columbus (Ohio) Horticultural 

Society, the third oldest body of its 
kind in America, will hold its eentennial 
celebration beginning April 10. The open- 
ing event will be a banquet which will take 
place at the hotel located on the very place 
where stood the tavern in which the first 
meeting of the society was held. 

The centennial address will be given by 
Richardson Wright of New York. Invita- 
tions have been sent to the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society and the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society to send representa- 
tives as guests at the dinner. In addition, 
invitations have been sent to the governor 
of Ohio, the mayor of Columbus, Louis 
Bromfield, distinguished conservationist, 
and to men prominent in scientific and 
horticulture circles throughout the coun- 
try. The various programs throughout the 
week will have as speakers F. F. Rockwell, 
president of the Men’s Garden Club of 
America; Dr. A. B. Stout of the New York 
Botanical Garden; Harry R. O’Brien, and 
other noteworthy speakers. 

The society will also inaugurate on this 
occasion the conferring of a distinguished 
service medal on the central Ohio horti- 
culturist, who, during the prior year has 
accomplished something of outstanding 
service to horticulture. The award on this 
initial occasion will be given to Professor 
J. B. Park, who originated the hybrid 
sweet corn known at Ohiogold. 

The chairman for the entire celebration 
is Clarence Sullivan, Garden Editor of the 
Columbus Dispatch and a member of the 
society. 


The Strawberry-Geranium 


MONG the house plants which we gar- 
deners of the mid- West habitually lift 
from Summer abodes in our shaded north 
borders and pot up as Autumn arrives is 
the well-known strawberry-geranium. 

In the Fall of 1943, a friend procrasti- 
nated until a sharp frost had apparently 
relieved her of the task; a dreary-looking 
tangled mass of limp leaves was all that 
remained of her once-flourishing specimen. 

Surprisingly, a sturdy plant rose Pheenix- 
like from this debris the next Spring, hav- 
ing survived without benefit of a Winter 
cover or protection of any sort, and it was 
a Winter which sorely tried some of our 
hardy perennials. None of the numerous 
small “‘runner-plants” had survived. How- 
ever, the parent soon sent forth new 
progeny and appeared to thrive so well 
as to warrant this year’s repetition of its 
exposure. 

Perhaps the fact that the strawberry- 
geranium is a saxifrage (Saxifraga sar- 
mentosa) accounts for this hitherto un- 
suspected hardiness under our Winter 
conditions. 

—Catherine Ahrendt. 
Luverne, Minn. 
EDITOR’S NOTE: West Coast readers will 


please bear with the eastern vernacular name of 
strawberry-geranium.” 
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PROTECT YOUR 





APPLY 
MECHLUING’S 


xPOR-GO 


(Trade Mart of Genera) Chamtend On.) 


EARLY! 


Use SPOR-GO as a Dormant Spray 
—one pound to fifteen gallons of 
water—to protect your bramble fruits 
(Raspberries, Dewberries, Blackber- 
ries, Gooseberries, Strawberries, Cur- 
rants) against disease, and control 
,LeafSpotand Anthracnose.SPOR-GO 
also provides excellent protection for 
yGrapes, Flowers, Vegetables. Very 
economical and far superior to Bor- 
deaux Mixture. (Sold in 1 Ib. canis- 
ters and 4-lb. bags.) Ask your dealer 
for descriptive folder and Mechling’s 
Control Calendar, or write: 





MECHUING BROS: CHEMICALS 


OlVISION OF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
12 SOUTH 12TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 














\GARDEN TRACTOR & | 
POWER MOWER 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box $18 

Dunbar, W. Va. 


% ORDER NOW FrOn rUlUne DELIVERY * 
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FREE —"“Victory” Begonia 


Plant lovely Tuberous-rooted Begonias in 
shady spots in your garden. With each order 
for $4 or more, we will send absolutely free 
an extra large “Victory” tuber. Order now! 


Large Tubers, $4 doz. ppd. 

Extra Large Tubers, $6 and $7.50 doz. ppd. 
Giant Tubers (selected for tuber size — 
flowers exhibition size) $10 doz. ppd. 
Select Tubers (selected for size of bloom, 

form and color) $10 doz. ppd. 
Special Collections priced from $12.50 up 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 
HOWARD R. RICH. Box 7, Atlantic, Maine 


* 2 2 + 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 ¢ 2 + + 2 2 + 2 2. 2. 2. 2 2. 2 2. 
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x Lilacs, Hardy 
‘ ~) Azaleas, Unusual 
pergeee Shrubs, Peren- 
‘e) nials, Vines—cover to cover, 
the new B. & A. Catalogue is 
> designed to help you plan 
and plant your garden. 


Truly a Catalogue to read 
and keep and use. 

Free east of Mississippi; 
25 cents elsewhere. 


Bobbink & Atkins 
Nurserymen 
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CHOICE PRIMROSE SEED 


POLYANTHUS, colossal strain, mixed colors, 
including pastel and blue, pkt. $1.00. 

AURICULA, exceptionally fine, large flow- 
ered, pkt. $1.00. 

ACAULIS, giant flowered, rare shades, fra- 
grant, pkt. $1.00. 

PULVERULENTA, Bartley strain, “cameo 
pink” Candelabra, pkt. 50c. 

JAPONICA ETNA, deep rose Candelabra, 
also mixed colors, pkt. 50c, each. 

CAPITATA MOOREANA, “heliotrope pri- 
mula,” Summer-flowering, pkt. 50c. 

ASIATICS, mixed, hardy types, selected for 
sequence of color and bloom, pkt. $1.00. 


Oultural directions with order. Catalogue. 


The CLARKES, Clackamas, Oregon, Route 1 
Growers of finer Pansy seed 











COREOPSIS IN MINIATURE 
(Coreopsis Auriculata—Hardy Perennial) 
Unexcelled for Dazzling Color, Long Blooming Pe- 


riod. Warm orange-yellow flowers on 8"’ stems, neat 
mounded foliage. Needs sun. Cut flowers freely. 


$.65 each or 3 for $1.75 Postpaid 
Vigorous plants shipped til May 15 
os 


Successors to WM. BORSCH & SON 
GROWERS OF DISTINCTIVE HARDY PLANTS 
maplewood, oregon 





KEEP 


RABBITS 


Give your Victory Garden the next on aes protection 
to a rabbit- — fence by spraying young plants 
once a week with 3 teaspoonfuls D-X Nicotine to 1 
gallon water. The same application also controls 
aphis, leaf hoppers and sucking insects. Combines 
with arsenate of lead for tent caterpillars, canker 
worms and other hard-to-kill insects. For sale by 
dealers everywhere. 

B. G. Pratt Co., 168 Moore St., Hackensack, N. J. 


CAL 


Strikingly veined Di 
‘{ variegated,in gorgeous 
345) reds,greensand whites. 
bed No two alike. Unique as 
m7 house plants; effective 
te in fares shade. Start early. Order 
“ OW. 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 for $1, postpaid. 

7 Burpee’s Seedand BulbCatalog Free. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
374 Burpee Bidg., or 2748 
Philade'phia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 
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featuring the best 
and newest Peren- 


nials, Roses, Herbs, 
etc. Send today! 
Box A 








GLUE SPRUCE 3° 


4-year-old healthy trees, 4 to 8 in., fine * 
root systems, sent POSTPAID—at proper 

P oy! time—carefully packed, 50 for only 
3.00. Folders on bes ao Trees, Orna- 

mentals FREE. Ad 


Go" XWAS TREE, 


poe DS eee ene 2 vem 







Write mt. al Xmas tree bulletin, planting 
stock, price list. 
FORESTS, Inc. Indiana, Penna. 
March 15, 1945 





Ivy Damage by Apples 


E HAVE had an interesting experi- 

ence with English Ivy which for 
years had been stored in a large, ventilated 
underground pit in the Winter. This year, 
for the first time, we also stored in this pit 
a large crop of apples. In early December 
it was noticed that the leaves of the ivies 
were turning yellow. 

By Christmas, the ivies were completely 
bare and now we fear they are dead. Could 
it be a gas exuded from the apples that 
caused this? It is interesting to note that 
stored in this same pit are bay and orange 
trees which, up to the present time, show 
no signs of injury. We should be glad if 
any of your readers could help in deter- 
mining the cause. 

—AMrs. F. S. Moseley. 
Newburyport, Mass. 


Good Double Duty Shrub 


HE earliest-flowering prunus here is 
Prunus tomentosa and very lovely it is, 
with its array of pink on bare stems; but 
this story is about its fruit, “‘red and edi- 
ble,”” according to the dictionary—bril- 
liant scarlet berries that the birds like. 
Last Summer we made from them some 
jelly which has a good tart flavor and at- 
tractive color. Next we bottled about a 
dozen quarts of juice, slightly sweetened, 
for mixed fruit drinks. This juice has been 
the find of the year, for with Knox gelatin 
and honey for sweetening, it makes a de- 
licious “‘jello,”” varied now and then with 
diced oranges or bananas. Do not let the 
birds take all next Summer's berries. 
—Kathleen Marriage. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Tree Toads in Conservatories 


ET me add to your comment on tree 
toads that they will keep a conserva- 
tory clear of mealy bugs, white flies and 
the like, as my experience has proved con- 
tinuously for over 60 years. While I was 
a boy, my mother used to pay me 25 cents 
each for them when she moved house plants 
into the conservatory in the early Fall. 
Occasionally they trill in the house and 
provoke the canary to do better. 
—Albert Chandler. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Daffodil Show in Baltimore 


HE 22nd annual daffodil show held 

under the auspices of the Maryland 
Daffodil Society will be held at the Balti- 
more (Md.) Museum of Art, on Friday, 
April 20, from 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. and from 
8 p.m. to 11 p.m. There will be classes for 
artistic arrangements as well as for speci- 
mens. An innovation this year will be a 
class for one speecimen instead of the usual 
three, and will be open to those gardeners 
growing not more than 35 varieties. 

—Charlton M. Gillett. 

Ruxton, Md. 
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TOG OWHEEL 







COMPLETE GARDENING OUTFIT 


tabi 





Ideal equip t for veg and flower gardens 

Fast, efficient, and easy to use. 

Plows 5" deep, marks, hills, and cultivates 
rows 12” to 36” wide. 

All materio! and workmanship 

fully guoronteed. 





Thousands of 
satisfied users 
Write todoy 

for full information 


TUG-O-WHEEL HAND PLOW CO. 
Dept. L Ballston Spa, New York 


Patented 














CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Oatalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 


THE NEW AND BETTER hardy Chrysanthemums, 
Phlox, and Asters. Free List. Miller’s Greenhouse, 
Torrington, Wyo. 


GARDEN APRONS, > eaes, bags, etc. Some 5 for 
illustrated booklet. 43 Enterprise 8 
Brockton, Mass. 











VIOLA SEED — Scotch Bedding. Large-flowered 
variety. Easy. Oultural directions. Packet (250 
seeds) ooo poseneld. aes Poulson, 184-15 Oam- 
bridge Road, Jamaica 3, N. Y. 





BRING CHARM and enchantment to your conserv- 
atory with Winter-flowering, pot- grown Oamellias. 
Large illustrated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box 
H, Crichton, Alabama. 


CHRYSANTHEMUS: Algonquin; Flashlish; Lav- 
ender Lassie; Early Wonder, white; one each $2.00, 
three each $5.75. Free List. Santos Gardens, 
4119 Penn Ave., No. Minneapolis 12, Minn. 


GARDEN ROOTS from Root Specialist. Herbs, 
Asparagus, Rhubarb, Horse Radish roots, Rasp- 
berry, Blackberry, Dewberry, Boysenberry, Oran- 
berry, Huckleberry, Seed Sweet Potatoes. List 
sent. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 











DAYLILIES EXCLUSIVELY: Over 200 choice 
varieties from all leading hybridizers. Wide color 
range. Send for descriptive list. Sylvan Gardens, 
3235 S W Scholls Ferry Road, Portland 1, Oregon. 


RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Evergreens, Holly, 
Rare Flowering Trees and Shrubs, Lilacs, Mag- 
nolias, Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents each. Yew, 
4-6”—-$7.50 per 100. Send for list of 160 Rare 
Plants. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, Pa. 








WITLOOF CHICORY ROOTS, known as French 
Endive, spring crop. 60c dozen, $2 per 100, post- 
paid. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 





GROW YOUR OWN FRUIT by Planting Early- 
Bearing Fruit Trees, Nut Trees, and Berry Plants, 
offered by Virginia's Largest Growers. Write for 
New Low-Price Oatalogue, listing extensive line of 
Fruits and Ornamentals. Waynesboro Nurseries, 


Waynesboro, Va. 





COMPOST HASTENERBS. Don’t burn leaves or 
waste table scraps! Make cheaply into rich fer- 
tilizer. Quick, EASY. Works all seasons! In- 
formation free. Maclean’s, Bridgeton 3, Indiana. 


FLOWER MONTHLY — articles by experts and 
amateurs. Wildflowers, Herbs, Exchanges, Bargain 
Advertisements—Year 50 cents. Sample 10 cents. 
BACK TO EDEN, De. Queen, Arkansas. 








TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, double camellia type, 
Medium $1.50 doz., Large $2.50 doz., Jumbos 
$3.50 doz., Extra Choice $4.50 doz. Redwood 
Begonia Garden, 1105 Madison Ave., Redwood 
City, California. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED for greenhouse work, men with at least 
some experience. Bus service from Harvard 8q., 
Cambridge. Belmont Gardens, Belmont, Mass. 


WANTED. Executive with landscape and nurse 
experience to call on clients, suburban Boston, an 
handle office matters. Good permanent position 
with old established company. Little-Tree Farms, 
Inc., $ Warren Road, Framingham, Mass 











POSITION WANTED 


GARDENER: Experienced all branches, wants 
sition. Private estate with cottage. No Sees. 
x 20, Oare of “Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass 











{sk your Seedsman for 


IMP. 
SOAP 


Imp. Soap Spray 
NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
Titan af Stee Be) 

Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


Boston, Mass 


HYPONeX 


Grows bigger and better house plants, 
flowers, vegetables, lawns and trees in 


poorest soil— even in sand, cinders, or 


water . . . Results sure—doesn’t burn. Clean, odorless, 
soluble powder—complete and balanced. At stores, or 
send 10¢ for 1 oz. (makes 6 gals.) or $1. for 1Ib.(100 gals.). 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., 315 W. 39th St., New York 18, N.Y. 


176 Purchase Street 








PLANT 


FOOD 








GRAPES 


New Golden Muscat. Clusters weigh 
142-2 lbs. 30 other hardy,’ easy-to- 
grow varieties. Also all kinds of fruit, 
nut trees, berries, small fruits. 
MILLER’S GRAPE BOOK AND 
NURSERY GUIDE accurately de- 
scribes the best early bearing fruits for home 
gardens. 







Write for free copy today. 
J. E. MILLER NURSERIES, Box M, NAPLES, N. Y. 





MAKE THAT LAWN AND 
GARDEN A SUCCESS! 
Use HYPER-HUMUS, 
Nature’s Soil Builder. It 
improves the soil structure, 
helps retain moisture and 
supplies friendly soil bac- 
teria. Order now from your 
dealer. Write for free litera- 


Hyper-Humus Oo., Box 24, Newton, N. J. 
HARRISON'S 


BUD-SELECTED FRUIT TREES 


Scientifically developed QUICK BEARING 
Trees. Tops in QUALITY. SAVE years of 
waiting. e to name. Al! desirable varie- 
ties and strains, APPLES, Peaches, Pears, 
Plams, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, 
BERRIES, Grapes, ASPARAGUS. Also the 
best ORNAMENTALS, 


Free Colored Catalog—Write today 


HARRISON BROS. NURSERIES Mati 
Box g6, Berlin, Maryland ©. 1464 





Nature’s Soil Builder 


ture. 
















AMERICAN ARTICHOKES 


(non Starch Vegetable) 

Five pounds seed $2.25 including postage 
The only Jerusalem Artichoke seed certified by 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Recipes and planting 
instructions supplied. 

ANTHONY ALPHONSE de BOLE 
120 Sullivan Street New York 12, N. Y. 











BUY A GARTOOL 


GARDEN LINE & MEASURING STICK 
EVERY GARDEN NEEDS ONE 
HANDY—INEXPENSIVE—NON-RUSTING 


With 50 tt, of Line, $1.00, 100 ft. of Line, $1.25. I'f 
Prepsid. West of Miss, Add 15¢ for Postage. / 





THE GARDEN TOOLHOUSE 


EN WELLESLEY 




















———S—————— 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





SPRING LUNCHEON 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
Wednesday, March 21, 1945 
12:30 P.M. 
followed by 
ILLUSTRATED LECTURE 


"Song Birds, and a Scenic Trip 
in Color™ 


By Cleveland P. Grant 





Subscription Price $2.00 
(which includes tax and tip) 


For details, apply to the 
Secretary 


Room 601, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 











THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 





APRIL 
NARCISSUS SHOW 


(Definite dates to be announced) 


to be held 
at the headquarters of 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York 


598 Madison Avenue 
New York City 





Schedules containing classes for 
private and commercial growers 
and amateurs may be obtained 
upon request to the Executive 
Secretary. 
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REVIEWING THE NEW CATALOGUES 














Baker Bros. Nursery, Fort Worth, Tex., 
serves the South with a particularly well 
printed catalogue abounding in colored 
pictures and describing many shrubs, 
roses, evergreen trees, flowering trees and 
fruits. An unusually handsome rose gar- 
den is pictured in color on the cover. 


The Krider Nurseries, Middlebury, Ind., 
send out a catalogue devoted to orna- 
mentals and filled throughout with pic- 
tures in color. A double-page spread of 
phlox makes it easy for garden makers to 
select the kinds which have a color range 
appealing to them. Particular emphasis 
is placed on the new creamy-pink phlox 
Pinkette and the white Marie Louise. 


From Willis S. Tino, Providence, R. L., 
comes a well printed catalogue devoted to 
flower and vegetable seeds with a page 
describing the portulaca Jewel, which is 
said to be four times as large as other 
portulaca. 

From The Garden Center, West Hart- 
ford, Conn., comes a little catalogue listing 
vegetable and flower seeds. This garden 
center is very active in this way. 

Arthur A. Arenius, Springfield, Mass., is 
sending out a descriptive list of gladioli, 
which includes a number of recent re- 
leases, among them Connecticut Yankee, 
a light pink variety with a red throat 
blotch, Red Rival and Lavender Prince, 
the last named an improvement on King 
Arthur. 

Everett A. Quackenbush, New Cumber- 
land, Pa., issues a descriptive list of out- 
standing gladioli, including such new in- 
troductions as Voodoo, a ruffled, smoky 
variety; Pioneer, a new pink kind and 
Journey’s End, a deep salmon pink. 

Ross Brothers, Worcester, Mass., is send- 
ing out a comprehensive catalogue cover- 
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ing the whole range of garden seeds and 
garden supplies, the list in this latter re- 
spect being particularly comprehensive. 

Thomas J. Grey Co., Boston, Mass., sends 
out a handsome 1945 catalogue with many 
colored illustrations, the back cover being 
given over to nine popular vegetables con- 
sidered particularly valuable for home 
gardens. Among the novelties in this cata- 
logue are golden cleome, Brazilian butter- 
fly flower, and the baby salvia, and the new 
petunia Cheerful. 


Emmons Dahlia Gardens, Battle Creek, 
Mich., issue a catalogue listing dahlias in 
great variety, with such new kinds as Essie 
Smith, amaranth pink; Flaming Glory, 
carmine; Hoosier Marvel, deep golden yel- 
low, and Kirsten Flagstad, golden apricot. 


Olds Seed Company, Madison, Wis., is 
sending out a large and extremely well 
illustrated catalogue with some vegetable 
varieties not found in most catalogues, 
among them Minhybrid, a Tom Thumb pop 
corn from the Minnesota Experiment Sta- 
tion; the mendota soy bean introduced by 
Professor O. B. Combs of the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture; the Albino tomato, 
a good quality white variety; the Pride of 
Wisconsin muskmelon, maturing in 95 
days, and Utah celery, a green variety for 
Fall use. 














Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 


} 











Really reliable. 
use. Beautiful gray 





18 Lewis Street 


Millions in satisfactory 


een color blends 


with garden. A style for every purpcse. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 


Hartford 3, Conn. 


HORTICULTURE 
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HARDY GHENT AZALEAS 


(A. Ponticum and A. Rusticum ) 





Your Opportunity To Plant the Mature Specimen Plants That Must Be Moved 
From a Small Tract of Our Nursery That Is To Be Vacated This Spring 


fp twenty-five years ago, Mr. Bobbink imported 
the original stock of these wonderful Azaleas from 
which we have been propagating the very best varieties. 
Even to this day, specimen plants the size we now offer 
are the “Piece de Resistance” on some of the finest 
estates and park plantings in the Northeastern States. 
The Azalea connoisseur loves them for their unusual 
color range from creamy white through pure and golden 
yellow, copper, bronze and orange down to deep cop- 


Azalea Ponticum . . . 
Broad Specimens 
BOUQUET DE FLORA — Rosy sal- 


mon, inner upper petals yellow; single, 
medium grower. 

4 — 3 to 4 feet, $15.00 each 

2— 4to 5 feet, $20.00 each 

7 — 5 to 6 feet, $25.00 each 


COCCINEA SPECIOSA — Reddish- 
orange; single, medium grower. 
10—2 to 2% feet, $7.50 each 
8—2%to3 feet, $10.00 each 
18—3 to4 feet, $15.00 each 
4—4 to5 _ feet, $20.00 each 


DAVIESI — Creamy white; single, tall 
grower. 
14 — 2% to 3 feet, $7.50 each 
27—3 _ to 4 feet, $12.50 each 
6—4 to 5 feet, $17.50 each 


FANNY — Dull soft red, bright yellow 
blotch; single, medium grower. 
4—2 to 2% feet, $7.50 each 
6—2%to3 feet, $10.00 each 


GENERAL TRAUFF — Rosy salmon 
with yellow upper petals; single, me- 
dium grower. 

3 — 3 to 4 feet, $15.00 each 
4— 4to 5 feet, $20.00 each 
4 — 5 to 6 feet, $25.00 each 


JOSEPHINE KLINGER — Bright 
crimson, single, tall grower. 
6 — 2% to 3 feet, $7.50 each 
9—3 to 4 feet, $12.50 each 
5—4 to 5 feet, $17.50 each 
4—5 to 6 feet, $22.50 each 
4—6  to7 feet, $27.50 each 


PALLAS — Clear red with orange 
sheen; single, medium grower. 
18 — 2% to 3 feet, $10.00 each 
23—3 to 4 feet, $15.00 each 
23 — 4 to 5 feet, $20.00 each 


PRINCE HENRY DES PAY BAS — 
Brightcarmine; single, medium grower. 
4 — 2% to 3 feet, $10.00 each 
10—3 _ to 4 feet, $15.00 each 
8—4 to 5 feet, $20.00 each 


IGNAEA NOVA — Clear purplish-red ; 
single, medium grower. 
2 — 5 to 6 feet, $25.00 each 
REMBRANDT — Rosy purple; single, 
tall grower. 
2 — 3 to 4 feet, $12.50 each 
3 — 4to 5 feet, $17.50 each 
RAPHAEL DE SMET — Light pink 
tinted with salmon rose; double, tall 
grower. 
22 — 3 to 4 feet, $12.50 each 
17 — 4 to 5 feet, $17.50 each 
5 — 5 to 6 feet, $22.50 each 
4 — 6 to 7 feet, $27.50 each 
ROI DES FEUX — Flame color, upper 
petals orange-yellow; medium grower; 
single. 
2 — 3% to 4 feet, $15.00 each 
6—4 to 5 feet, $20.00 each 
3—6 to7 feet, $30.00 each 
UNIQUE — Rich deep yellow; single, 
tall grower. 
1 — 3% to 4 feet, $15.00 each 
2—4 to 5 feet, $20.00 each 


WILLIAM III — Bright clear orange; 
i grower, dwarf. 
10 — 2% to 3 feet, $12.50 each 
Azalea Ponticum 


This lot are younger plants than the pre- 
ceding and therefore narrower. 


AURORE DE ROOIGHEEN — Sal- 
mon overlaid orange; orange upper 
petal. 

6 — 2% to 3 feet, $3.50 each 
17—3 to4feet, $5.00 each 
12—4 to5 feet, $8.00 each 
13—5__ to 6 feet, $12.50 each 


DECUS HORTORUM — Salmon rose. 
6 — 2% to 3 feet, $3.50 each 
17— 3 to4feet, $5.00 each 
12—4 to5 feet, $8.00 each 
13—5 to 6 feet, $12.50 each 

ORPHEUS — Golden yellow overlaid 

light yellow. 

3 — 2% to 3 feet, $3.50 each 
9—3 to4feet, $5.00 each 
16—4 to5 feet, $8.00 each 


pery scarlet and brilliant crimson. Of almost equal 
importance is their captivating fragrance, akin to the 
honeysuckle as a base with many satisfying and soothing 
perfumes blended in. Their blooming period in the 
latitude of New York City extends from about May 15 
to June 15, closely following the azalea mollis. Noted 
for hardiness even in cold New England climates, they 
are specially valuable for their rugged, deciduous foli- 
age when turning to gorgeous autumn colors. 


SUNBEAM — Beautiful orange salmon. 
6 — 2% to 3 feet, $3.50 each 
17—3 to4feet, $5.00 each 
13— 4 to5 feet, $8.00 each 
14—5 to 6 feet, $12.50 each 


THISBE — Orange yellow overlaid soft 
rose. 

7 — 2% to 3 feet, $3.50 each 
17—3 te4feet, $5.00 each 
1l1—4 _ to5 feet, $8.00 each 
13—5 to 6 feet, $12.50 each 


VESTA — Light yellow, golden yellow 
upper petal. 
10 — 2% to 3 feet, $3.50 each 
19— 3 to4 feet, $5.00 each 
17—4 to5 feet, $8.00 each 


Azalea Rusticum ... 
Broad Specimens 


AIDA — Double pink and violet; dwarf 
grower. 
2—2 to 2% feet, $10.00 each 
4—2%to3 feet, $12.50 each 
8—3 to4 feet, $17.50 each 


IL TASSO — Salmon to rose pink; 
double, medium grower. 
1 — 2% to 3 feet, $10.00 each 
2—3 to 4 feet, $15.00 each 


NORMA — White; double, medium 
grower. 


4 — 2% to 3 feet, $10.00 each 
PHIDIAS — Whitish-rose; double, tall 


grower. 
6 — 2% to 3 feet, $7.50 each 
22—3 to 4 feet, $12.50 each 
18— 4 to 5 feet, $17.50 each 


Azalea Ponticum Seedlings 


Our selection ranging from light to 
golden yellow and salmon to rose. The 
plants are mixed so we cannot select 
particular colors. 

35 — 2 to 3 feet, $3.00 each 

45 — 3 to 4 feet, $4.50 each 

30 — 4 to 5 feet, $7.00 each 


We invite inquiries from those interested in quantities that can be delivered by motor truck or carload lots, in which 
case special price arrangements will be made. Otherwise delivery must be by Railway Express and packing at cost. 


Bobbink iS Atkins Nurserymen 


Growers of Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Roses, Fruit Trees, Evergreen and Deciduous Shrubs 


Telephone: RUtherford 2-0700 


and a great collection of Perennials. 


Main Office — 522 Paterson Avenue, East Rutherford, N. J. 


Catalogue mailed free upon request east of the Mississippi; 25c elsewhere. 
The special list of Hardy Ghent Azaleas on this page is not offered in our General Catalogue. 
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SPECIAL 
OFFER 


EW FORMS of trees and shrubs, that add just the 
N extra show and brilliance to make your garden 
different. Here are nearly all our introductions of the 
past ten years. Many are still hard to get elsewhere. 

Order direct from this page. Owing to labor shortage 
we cannot accept orders for less than 5 assorted plants. 
But listed at the right are some older rare varieties to 
help fill up an order with things you really want to own. 


Burgundylace Maple 
Acer palmatum Burgundylace is a cut-leaf, blood-red, Japa- 
nese Maple new 1945. Better color all summer, deeper’ cut 
leaves (lace-like) than any other form we know. Makes 


growth fast while young, and becomes a spreading shrub of 
much beauty . 10 to 12 inch $2.50 each. 


Hino-crimson Azalea 
New 1944. Very like Hinodigiri, one of its parents, but defi- 
nitely hardier and with more upright growth, better evergreen 
leaves. Still more valuable because its color remains dark as 


long as the flowers last—whereas Hinodigiri fades the second 
day it opens. 8 to 10 inch $3.50 each. 


Kelsey Berrybush Yew 


A broad bush with long needles, good color, bearing more and 
larger red berries each fall than any other Yew known. 18 to 
21 inch $3.00 each. 


Vermeulen Yew 
A fat cone, with needles like the Dwarf Yew, dark, rich. Also 
a good fruiter, but main value lies in its cone-like shape and 


dense growth. Grand for specimen or hedge. 18 to 21 inch 
$3.00 each. 


Waterlily Magnolia 


Magnolia stellata Waterlily is stained pink on outside, but 
many more petals than ordinarily pink star-Magnolia and— 
best of all—ten days later, so that it is hardy in most of New 
England. 18 to 24 inch $3.00 each. 
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Azalea Hino-crimson 


THE BEST KELSEY NOVELTIES 


Kelsey Yew 


Magnolia 
V aterlily 


OTHER VARIETIES IN OFFER 
(Any 5 on this page at the each prices shown) 





EVERGREEN 


AZALEA Hinodigiri 
(Red in May) 
6 to 8 inch (pot) 


AZALEA Kaempferi 
(Orange in May) 
6 to 8 inch (pot) 


AZALEA ledifolia 
(White in May) 
10 to 12 inch 

6 to 8 inch (pot) 


AZALEA maxwelli 
(Red in June) 
6 to 8 inch (pot) 


CEDRUS atlantica f 
(Tall, thin, 
18 to 24 ine 


COTONEASTEB horizontalis 
( Useful, flat spreading shrub) 
12 to 15 inch (4” pot). 1.10 


ILEX opaca (female) 
(Grafted, bearing - edd 
6 to 8 inch (8” pot)... .75 


a i 
schipkaen 

(Hardy Eogiish Laurel) 

10 to 12 inch 1.50 


PIERIS floribunda 
(White, April. 
8 to 10 inch 


PIERIS japonica 
(White, April. Upeight) | 
10 to 12 inch 


TAXUS media Hicksi 
12 to 15 inches 


TSUGA canadensis compacta 
a et very dwarf 


10 to 12 Sot 
TSUGA canadensis Sargenti 


(Broad, spreading rps 
15 to 18 inch 2.25 


DECIDUOUS 


ACEB palmatum purpureum 
(Red leaves, small tree) 
18 to 21 inch 


CORNUS florida rubra 
(Pink flowering senate | 
2 to 2% feet 


CORNUS florida pendula 
(Weeping White atopegeme y 
18 to 24 inch . 2.50 


CORNUS kousa Chinensis 
(Showy white in June) 
15 te 18 inch 


CRATAEGUS oxycantha 


splendens 
(Paul's Scarlet yaa 
10 to 12 inch (pot) . 95 


FAGUS sylvatica fastigiata 
(Narrow, columnar tree) 
3 to 4 feet 


FAGUS purpurea pendula 
(Weeping purple ype 
3 to 4 feet 6. 


FPRANELINIA alatamaha 
(Fragrant white in Autumn) 
18 to 24 inch 2.5 


S japonica 
(Bright yellow, ey. 
18 to 24 inch 


MAGNOLIA stellata 
(White stars, early —.,. 
18 to 24 inch 


MAGNOLIA soulangeana 
(Pink saucers, late oy 
12 to 15 inch 2.00 


MAGNOLIA soul. speciosa 
(Outside striped oe 
18 to 24 inch 


VIBURNUM Burkwoodi 
(Fragrant white, May) 
15 to 18 inch 2 


Complete catalog of trees, shrubs, evergreens, 
fruits, perennials—free East of Iowa. 





KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 





50R Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 











